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EDITORIAL 


S the year of Our Lord draws to a close with 
the last Sunday after Pentecost, we should 
feel more than a little sadness at the lost oppor- 
tunities for holiness during the past year of Grace. 
"Perhaps we may feel a little like the heroine of 
Leon Bloy’s novel, The Woman Who Was Poor, 
who, as she looked back over a wasted life, made 
this searching statement: “The greatest unhappi- 
ness is not to have become one of the saints.” 

Lately I have come to realize that the pursuit 
of holiness may be stated in one simple rule, the 
heroism of choosing at every moment of life be- 
tween Christ and something less than Christ, or 
to put it in the forceful words of Our Holy 
Father Benedict —“to prefer riothing whatsoever 
to Christ.” 

Great and serious crises do not face us as 
Christians at every moment of our life; we are not 
at every moment face to face with a choice be- 
tween Christ and adultery—or between Christ and 
bank robbing, or between Christ and missing Mass 
on Sunday. But we are face to face at every mo- 
ment with a choice between Christ and our per- 
sistent self-love. 

This self-love of which we speak may take the 
most innocent and virtuous of disguises; self-love 
may keep us away from Mass on a wet and blustery 
day out of consideration for our health; it may 
send us to the theater during the penitential season 
for honest recreation; it may cause us bitterly to 
criticize the weakness of another out of alleged 
zeal for virtue; or masquerading as tolerance may 
induce the Catholic to tone down some of the 
doctrine of the Catholic Faith. 

The smoothest trick of self-love is to make us 

) believe that the thing it chooses in place of Christ 


is only a trifle, or just an insignificant departure 
from His love; but herein is an illusion; for when 
there is question of a deep and tender love be- 
tween two hearts, there can be no such thing as 
a trifling infidelity or an insignificant affront. 

Let us use a homely illustration here: suppose 
that a man and wife are happily married and 
deeply in love; the husband comes home after a 
hard day’s work and his wife is busy and very 
tired; she is too tired to bother about greeting 
him, too busy to smile or embrace him. “He loves 
me,” she says; “love is long-suffering; after all a 
kiss is a trifle; a greeting is a trifle; a smile is 
a trifle! What harm to omit them?” What harm? 
Why, she has not shown her love by those little 
signs and attentions that love needs to live by, 
and so love has cooled. Is this a trifle? 

In like manner, when a Christian comes face to 
face with a choice between Christ and whatever 
is opposed to Him, or even less than Him, he must 
remember that in the realm of love there is no 
such thing as a trifling inattention, or an insig- 
nificant coldness! 

Whatever lessens the ardor of our love for Christ 
may be called trifling by some people, but not by 
the Christian who is sericusly in love with Jesus 
Christ. A case in point is the admission of the 
Little Flower of Jesus, Saint Therese, that from 
the age of three she had not refused Our Lord 
anything whatsoever. 

We should try daily and even momentarily to 
prefer nothing whatsoever to Christ. This counsel, 
I believe, contains much inspiration for those for 
whom the Catholic Faith is not just something, but 
SOME ONE, and who are determined to persevere 
in their holy intentions until death. 











ATE AFTERNOON on that April day in 1836 

was no clearer than any other part of the 
day, no more pleasant than any other April after- 
noon—or than any afternoon at all for that mat- 
ter—in London. And as the young author walked 
dejectedly from the small, dingy, ill-lit office build- 
ing at 186 Strand, he felt sure that his career 
had died a-borning. Charles John Huffham Dickens 
hunched his shoulders against the chilly evening 
fog, reflecting whimsically that his spirit was no 
whit less damp than his greatcoat, and moved 
away from the office. He was only twenty-four; 
his reputation was, or at least had been, in the 
making; he had everything to hope for; and now 
he had nothing left. That reputation might never 
even get a good start. 


Only a month before, Chapman and Hall, Pub- 
lishers, occupants of the gloomy office he had just 
left, had published the first installment of a series 
of sketches entitled The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club, the young man’s first major work. 
By now the second number had reached the stands. 
Not many people had read either number, signed 
merely, “Boz,” but Dickens felt certain that sooner 
or later more would join the first few. Rather, 
he had been sure; now he was not even sure that 
there would be more installments. For Robert 
Seymour, the artist who was to illustrate the work 
which was commissioned as an illustrated narra- 
tive, would not carry out his part of the contract. 
Robert Seymour had committed suicide. 
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The wolf was at his door, his wife was sick, 
his children hungry, he believed himself a 

great artist, and his name is immortal today, 
but when he needed it most. . . 


HE DIDN'T GET THE JOB 


by Joseph M. Miller 


Now in a desperate attempt to find an artist, 
in a frantic effort to save his contract, in an angry 
demand for the right to attain the reputation he 
knew he deserved, Charles Dickens had spent a 
whole day examining young, ambitious, enthusias- 
tic candidates for the position of successor to Sey- 
mour. Hopefully he had examined hundreds of 
sketches, no less anxious to find the right partner 
than each applicant was to be the choice. Now 
the day was over, no one had been found to act 
as illustrator. No man was able to satisfy Dickens 
that his drawings would embody the everlasting 
whimsicality of Samuel Pickwick, Alfred Jingle, 
and the hazy character later to emerge on paper 
as Samivel Weller. 


So Charles John Huffham Dickens climbed the 
steps to his room in Furnival’s Inn. When he 
reached the top he was amazed to see a youth, 
no older than himself standing at the door, a bun- 
die under his arm, a look of determination on his 
face. Introducing himself, the stranger gave his 
age as twenty-five, his occupation as artist. He 
showed Dickens the pictures he carried. A quick 
glance satisfied Dickens. The artist was not the 
man. Proud, fierce, bristling like a turkey-cock, 
the artist demanded consideration. He told a story 
of a sick wife, a new baby, illness, poverty. Dick- 
ens, the emotional sensitivity of his easily touched 
soul moved to the quick, offered money, but refused 
to reconsider. The man was almost good enough— 
but “almost” never satisfied Dickens. The youthful 
artist was insulted at the offer of money, turned 
on his heel and walked away, head high. He had 
no artistic talent. 

Thus began the outstanding rivalry of the nine- 
teenth century. 


The artist was crestfallen, despite his haughty 
exterior. He began to conclude that it might be 
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true that he had no talent. Perhaps he had none 
at all, he told himself, but he would find out. If 
he could not illustrate the works of another, he 
would write and illustrate his own books. An auda- 
cious plan, yet amazingly enough he carried it out. 
Obtaining a clerical position which paid him e- 
nough to support his wife and increasing family, 
he began to use his spare time to write and draw. 
In 1841, five years after the disappointing encoun- 
ter with Dickens, he published ‘his first self-illus- 
trated book, under the extremely unpleasant title, 
The Book of Snobs. 

Charles Dickens had found his illustrator mean- 
while. A young man named Hablot Browne met 
the author’s qualifications, and took the name 
“Phiz,” becoming collaborator and partner to “Boz.” 
The relationship existed for many years. Few have 
ever heard of Hablot Browne. Nonetheless, his 
work was successful at that time, and Dickens, 
riding at the crest of .a succession of triumphs, 
Pickwick Papers, in 1836-37, Oliver Twist, in 1837- 
38, Nicholas Nickelby, The Old Curiosity Shop, 
and Barnaby Rudge, in a continual string of books 
lost no sleep over this newcomer. He had reached 
the peak of fame he was to hold for years, he 
commanded the tremendous popularity that was 
never to forsake him. And all this he had done 
without the help of the young rejected artist who 
for years considered him inferior. The young artist 
knew himself to be better educated than this grad- 


uate of a bottle-black school; he was sure that - 


his taste for realism and social work was more 
genuine than the sentimentalism and gushing ro- 
manticism of the man who would one day be his 
close friend; he was proud of his ability to draw 
moral reflections from life, of his hatred for snob- 
bery and hypocrisy, and he considered Dickens a 
bit of a hypocrite and a definite snob. So he sat 
at his desk and wrote and waited, while Dickens 
impaled ever-increasing audiences on his pen. 
But the young artist was only beginning in 1841. 
He wrote nineteen more books, all but three of 
which he illustrated himself. As a matter of fact 
his illustrations in his own books were so charm- 
ing in the eyes of some critics, that they have 
been moved to echo the words of Charlotte Bronte, 
“Touched with his pencil, paper lives.” Yet, though 
charming, they were never great works of art. 
Charles Dickens was really correct when he claimed 
that the man had no genius for art, though he 
possessed much talent. However, the self-illustrated 
books like Pendennis, The Newcomes, The Virgin- 
ians, and all the rest of them are treasures today 


that bookmen consider invaluable in the literary 
field. 


Thus a rejected literary artist who was beset 
by handicaps succeeded beyond his wildest dreams. 
Although he saw his wife, dearer to him than any 
other human being, go insane after seven years of 
marriage and live on strong enough to outlast him; 
though he had so violent a temper and so cutting 
a tongue that he kept few friends save Charles 
Dickens, and even Dickens stopped speaking to 
him finally; though he was so lazy that he often 
postponed beginning his work until it was overdue 
at the publishers; yet he went on to offer Dickens 
such literary rivalry that he has generally been 
considered Dickens’ equal. And his most sorrowful 
moment came when Charles Dickens took offense 
at one of his unkind remarks and ceased speaking 
to him, while his happiest moment came when the 
friendship was renewed. Even in success he failed 
to prove what he wanted most to prove, that he 
was a great artist. Perhaps the world is fortunate 
that Dickens did reject a man capable of creating 
such characters as Becky Sharp, Lady Beatrice, 
and the other memorable names in Vanity Fai?, 
Henry Esmond, or Pendennis; nevertheless, we 
must admit that we would enjoy reading David 
Copperfield or A Tale of Two Cities in an edition 
boasting the immortal words of Charles John Huff- 
ham Dickens and illustrated by William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 
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“You'd better not count on me,” 
Mr. Pulsifer told the principal, 
“You see, right now I don’t feel 
so good myself.” 


T WAS Mr. Pulsifer’s day as a substitute 

teacher. He was a too alert-looking, over- 
eager young man, overly full of the latest peda- 
gogical ideas State College had offered. 

Approaching the McKinley School, Mr. Pulsifer 
formulated his plans for dealing with the third 
grade youngsters. He would be kind, but firm, 
liking must be based on respect, he believed. As he 
turned into the school gate, he looked forward to 
a happy day. 

After the principal, who was a large, athletic 
woman with a booming voice, had given Mr. Pul- 
sifer a few instructions and left him alone in the 
third grade room, he started to read the lesson 
plan for the day. Almost simultaneously thirty- 
nine future citizens came trooping into the room 
as gently as a hurricane. 


“IT wonder who can take his seat the most 
quietly,” Mr. Pulsifer said, as the youngsters 
looked him over curiously, a few of the little girls 
tittering openly at the novelty of a man teacher. 
The class must have wondered, too, as they pro- 
ceeded to their seats with much banging of lunch 
pails and squabbles over priority on dressing-room 
hooks. Finally they quieted down to a mild uproar. 

Mr. Pulsifer introduced himself by writing his 
name on the board, and started the day’s business, 
which began with the writing of the class news- 
paper. 

“Well, class,” Mr. Pulsifer gave them a cheery 
smile, “what day is today?” 

That question was a pushover. “Tuesday,” was 
the unanimous answer. 

“Yes, that’s right, 
importance ?” 

A hand went up. Mr. Pulsifer was encouraged. 

“My mother’s first anniversary to my third 
father.” 

Mr. Pulsifer smiled again. “That’s nice but not 
exactly what I was thinking of.” He tried differ- 
ent tactics. “Now, class, how many saw American 
flags flying from garages and little booths today?” 


but has it any other 


Written by Clarissa Holmgren 
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MR.PULSIFER 


MEETS THE THIRD 
GRADE 
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Many hands went up. 

“Why were those American flags flying?” 

All hands went down but one. “Yes,” he nodded 
encouragingly at the little girl in the red dress. 

“Because this is America,” she answered logi- 
cally. 

This stymied Mr. Pulsifer momentarily. “Class, 
I’m going to give you a hint,” he whispered con- 
fidentially, as though about to divulge a state se- 
cret. People went in those garages and booths to 
vote. Does anyone know for what they were 
voting?” 

One hand pumped up and down wildly. Mr. Pul 
sifer nodded at the fat little boy. 

“The Democrats,” he answered. 

Mr. Pulsifer reluctantly admitted it was some- 
times easier just to tell children things than to 
try and draw them out, as was considered peda- 
gogically correct. In a few words he explained 
about the presidential election and that item, 
coupled with the fact Jim’s cat had seven new 
kittens had to suffice for the day’s world news as 
it was past the time for the reading period. 

Mr. Pulsifer glanced at the lesson plan. “Class,” 
he said, “you may have your choice of group read- 
ing, spelling practice at the board, or painting at 
the easels. You may signify what you would like 
to do by raising your hands. How many would 
like to paint?” 

Thirty-five hands went up. 

“Read ?” 

No hands went up. 

“Practice spelling?” 


Illustrated by John Harwood 
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No hands went up. This was not at all the 
reaction Mr. Pulsifer had expected. Evidently 
there were four children he hadn’t reached at all. 
He decided to take matters into his own hands. 

“The children who read the book Wide Wings 
will step to the reading circle. The children at the 
first table may paint and the rest will pass to 
the board with their spellers.” 

The children took this in their stride. True, the 
readers hadn’t evinced any desire to read, or the 
spellers to spell but after all the teacher’s word 
was law. 

Mr. Pulsifer and readers opened their books. 
According to the latest teaching methods Mr. Pul- 
sifer decided to work up interest in the story 
through discussion before the children read it. 

“Let’s all look at the picture on the top of the 
page of the little boy with the suitcase—” 

He was interrupted by two traffic boys, who 
entered the room laden with lunch pails, sweaters 
and galoshes. 

“The principal is cleaning out the ‘Lost and 
Found Department,’ ” one of them announced, “and 
wants to know if anyone owns these.” 

As the traffic boys held up article after article 
the class inspected them disdainfully. Their ex- 
pressions plainly said they wouldn’t be caught dead 
wearing any of them. 

Finally Mr. Pulsifer spoke up. “Well, boys, I 
guess they belong in some other room.” 











“Which one's mine, nurse? | want to show 


my friends how he stands out from the others” 
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The boys could take a hint. Noisily they shuffled 
out. 

“Now, children, look at the little boy in the 
picture—” 

A hand was raised at the easel. 

“Yes, son?” 

“Celeste’s splashing paint on my jet plane. Now 
I gotta paint it all pink.” 

“Careful, Celeste,” Mr. Pulsifer warned, “and, 
son, I think a pink jet plane will be quite unusual.” 

The litle boy grinned. “It’s gonna be a honey,” 
he added. 

Mr. Pulsifer turned back to the readers. “See 
the little boy in the picture with the suitcase. 
Where do you think he’s going?” 

The group was not particularly interested in 
where the little boy was going. They hoped they’d 
be going out soon to recess. 

“Doesn’t anyone have an idea?” Mr. Pulsifer 
pleaded. 

One of the more soft-hearted of the children, a 
little girl with yellow braids, decided to take pity 
on Mr. Pulsifer and satisfy his curiosity. 

“Maybe he’s been evicted and is looking for a 
new home. That’s what happened to my aunt last 
week.” ‘ 

“No—I don’t think he’s been evicted because he’s 
smiling—he looks happy. He wouldn’t be happy 
if he were being evicted.” 

Just then the door of Room Four opened again 
and a voice shouted in, “Send the children with 
stamp money to the library.” 

The more thrifty of the class were off with a 
bound. Mr. Pulsifer was left with three readers. 

One by one the children returned to the room. 

“Now has anyone else an idea where the little 
boy with the suitcase is going?” 

The recess bell rang. The boy with the suitcase 
was forgotten. 

After recess Mr. Pulsifer decided to abandon 
the boy with the suitcase altogether. Frankly, he 
was tired of him, too. 

Music followed but without the power to soothe 
a savage breast. The teacher from the next room, 
with her own thirty-five youngsters, came in to 
take over. This was a daily procedure as Miss 
Jones, the regular teacher, evidently was not “in 
voice.” The singing took place accompanied by 
bodily contortions known as “Step-bending,” which 
was an exercise to signify the worth of the notes. 
Mr. Pulsifer discovered that one step and three 
bounces was not a revival of a dance known as 
the “Shimmy,” and arms thrown wildly in the air 
did not signify hysteria but only meant a whole 
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note and a rest. Frequently the step-bending did 
not take place on the floor which was the obvious 
place, but on a member of the class in front of 
the stepper. This did not make for amenity among 
the steppers. The noon bell didn’t sound any too 
soon for Mr. Pulsifer’s splitting head. Wearily he 
took himself to the corner restaurant for a very 
strong cup of coffee. He couldn’t remember having 
been this tired even on the forced hikes in the 
Army. 

One o’clock came at the same time it did every 
day but Mr. Pulsifer wasn’t ready for it, especially 
as he re-read the Social Studies program for the 
afternoon. The class was studying Farming so 
Miss Jones had arranged for them to churn butter 
that afternoon. Mr. Pulsifer’s only experience with 
butter had been in the form of small squares on 
a plate. Any hopes of re-arranging the program to 
something a little less active were dashed when 
the class marched in looking like the Golden State 
Dairy Company. There was nothing left to do with 
the cream they brought but to make butter. Hope- 
fully Mr. Pulsifer remarked that it was imperative 
to have a churn and no one had brought one. 

“It’s in the dressing room,” the class shouted 
triumphantly, already a little heady with excite- 
ment of departing from the regular classroom work 
to a fascinating project like butter-making. A few 
of them proceeded to drag out a churn antiquated 
enough to have been used by Noah. 

Mr. Pulsifer had the class bring up their chairs 
to form a circle around him and the churn. As 
the children poured their cream into the churn, he 
gave them a few instructions on churning, which 
he had dug up hurriedly in Miss Jones’ science 
book. This was interspersed with, “The gum chew- 
ers will kindly get rid of their gum,” and “The 
next child who pushes or shoves his neighbor will 
not be allowed to churn.” The last threat carried 
weight. Mr. Pulsifer had fully four minutes of 
quiet. 

An hour later, when everyone had had more than 
one chance at the churn, Mr. Pulsifer lifted the 
cover to.see the result. He was discouraged. You 
could hardly call what he saw there butter. It 
was doubtful if in half an hour, which was dis- 
missal time, or even if in a year from now it 
would be butter. Mr. Pulsifer decided to take over 
for the rest of the time. “The worm churns,” he 
thought bitterly, as he frantically pushed the han- 
dle of the churn up and down. Forgetting psy- 
chology completely and shouting warnings to the 
class about their behavior, he thought lovingly of 
a nice, restful job like ditch-digging. 

The class was losing interest, it was almost two- 
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thirty. They. wanted a sample of the butter and 
they wanted to go home. When the dismissal bell 
rang there was still no butter. Mr. Pulsifer won- 
dered what magic formula Miss Jones would have 
used to have kept the children in order and pro- 


duced butter at the same time. The class, ag 
though bestowing a favor on Mr. Pulsifer, agreed 
to stay until the butter was finished. Mr. Pul- 
sifer felt that tag playing and yo-yo practice in 
the classroom was not exactly de rigueur, but un- 
fortunately he could not discipline and churn but- 
ter at the same time. 

The principal, opening the door during one of 
the louder outbursts from the class, and spying the 
churn, smiled encouragingly at Mr. Pulsifer and 
said, “Ah, lots of activity going on here—fine, 
fine,” and then shut the-door as quickly as possible. 

At three-thirty Mr. Pulsifer decided that the 
pale-looking mess they had produced would have 
to pass for butter. It was three forty-five before 
this pale-looking mess was patted into a solid cube 
and distributed into pieces among the children. 
Happily they went home. 

Mr. Pulsifer cleaned the churn, the floor and 
himself and then went to have his slip signed by 
the principal. 

The principal smiled benignly as she took the 
paper. “Have a pleasant day, young man?” she 
inquired. 

“Interesting,” Mr. Pulsifer corrected, wearily 
dragging out the word. 

“Miss Jones doesn’t think she’ll be well enough 
to return tomorrow. Will you be back?” 

Mr. Pulsifer thought of the class paper, the 
reading lesson that was never read, the step-bend- 
ing that had accompanied. the music lesson and 
brought on his pounding headache and finally and 
most bitterly of the churning. 

“You’d better not count on me,” he told the 
principal, forgetting his dignity as a teacher and 
lapsing into a slang vernacular, “You see, right 
now I don’t feel so good myself.” 





. 


Advice To Sour-Faced Saints 


Knute Rockne, the immortal football 
coach of Notre Dame, once told his 
team: “The minute you begin to take 
yourself too seriously you’re lost. 
Get a laugh just as often as you can. 
If you make others laugh that’s even 
better. But don’t force the humor. 
Keep it unexpected and let humor 
rise to the top., It’s like bubbles. It 
floats.” 
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A LOVER 
CAN'T BE 
AN ATHEIST 


by Thelma Pearson 


To the lover who understands what torture it is to be separated from the loved one on earth comes the 
understanding of the sorrow of being separated from God in eternity. 


OW many times have you heard someone say: 
“Oh, his head is in the clouds. He’s in 
love!” 

There is more truth than poetry in this remark, 
for a real lover is undergoing a rich vital experi- 
ence which comes closer to the spiritual than most 
persons realize. 


True human love should lead to a deeper under- 
standing and love of God, because it is a spiritual 
experience. It is not materialistic, and is only 
partly physical. As a matter of fact, falling in 
love may for the first time awaken spiritual love 
and knowledge of God. It may be a stepping-stone 
to a more perfect love because it expands the heart 
and lifts one from the material. It opens the mind 
and heart, and reveals untapped depths in the 
personality. 

A man who has never loved with a sincere and 
complete passion may not see the need of a life 
after death. He may find it more practical to live 
a life of material comfort and physical gratifica- 
tion; but once he has been transformed by a real 
love experience, he finds that he earnestly desires 
life after death. The thought of ever being com- 
pletely separated from his love is unbearable. The 
thought of living without this new emotion, this 
thing that he cannot even sufficiently explain or 
weigh or measure, is unthinkable. He begins to 
suspect that his so-called materialistic realism is 
sadly wanting. There is within him something that 
is not only physical and material. This he cannot 
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understand. He realizes that all the theories of 
love he read in biology books do not explain this 
awakening of all that is good and idealistic in 
him. He begins to faintly see the possibility of 
a God of spiritual things. 

Young Lincoln when he knelt, bowed with grief, 
by the body of his beloved Anne Rutledge, prayed. 
Though he thought he could not live without the 
woman who had given his life meaning, he drew 
courage from one thought—Anne yet lived! Yes, 
Lincoln, like all really great lovers, believed that 
this mystical thing he and Anne had shared could 
not die. It was impossible for him to think that 
Anne, his beloved, had ended and that he could 
never see her again. Small indeed is the heart of 
a lover who condemns his beloved to the ignominy 
of nothingness! 

Love transfigures life. It is perhaps man’s 
closest union with God for it is a glimpse of eter- 
nity. Imagine, if you can, that feeling of love for 
a sweetheart magnified many times...this is what 
the love of God will be in the after life. Love 
of a beloved, perfect as it is, is imperfect because 
even the most beloved of beloveds has a few im- 
perfections that test and try. Real love of God 
will contain many of the same aspects of human 
love only greatly multiplied and perfected. It will 
be a love devoid of selfishness. God, being perfect 
in all aspects, will not test and try the love of 
a human soul. The sorrow of human love will be 
gone; only the ecstasy will remain. 
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Perhaps only a person who has deeply loved can 
understand in some small way what it will mean 
to spend eternity with God—the All Beloved. To 
him who understands what torture it is to be sep- 
arated from the loved one on earth, comes the 
understanding of a sorrow one would experience at 
being separated from God in eternity. 


A man who has never come to love a woman 
feels no sorrow in his heart for her loss. He may 
be lonely. He may desire to love someone, but he 
does not suffer the agony of having known, loved 
and lost her to another. So it is with the soul 
which has gone through life never really loving 
God. When the soul meets God for the first time 
after death, in that instant it knows and loves 
God with such a passion that its only desire is 
to be constantly with this Beloved. What an agony 
the soul must experience when in a flash it sees 
the futility of the life it spent on earth! What 
sorrow must pass when it realizes that it is not 
worthy to be with the Beloved. What agony to 
be separated even for a short time.... This is 
indeed Purgatory.... 

What of the man who knew God, who even loved 
Him, but rejected Him in life? What must be 
his despair when with sudden realization the soul 
remembers that God sent grace after grace and 
chance after chance but to be laughed at and 
mocked... ? What despair for such a soul who 


sees God and in seeing must be consumed with the 
pain of what he is losing.... Forever.... This 
indeed is Hell! 


Human love is a stepping stone to supernatural 
love. A lover is treading on the rim of heaven, 
He exists not for himself, but for another and 
what shines from his eyes is not anything tangible 
It is spiritual. A lover speaks words that did not 
exist for him before. He creates ideals and thoughts 
that were mere words before and are now birds 
with wings. He sees beauty in ugliness; he sees 
hope in despair. He sees God! 


What lover has not consciously or unconsciously 
prayed? In his joy, in his sorrow, he tries to 
reach what may be unknown to him, but what he 
desires. It may be to ask for help; it may be to 
describe his joy...but he speaks to the invisible 
Someone, or Something that has filled his soul with 
this new, inexplicable phenomenon—love. No real 
lover can be an atheist. By his very love he ac- 
knowledges the spiritual. 


Sometimes it takes a great human love to bring 
a soul to God, for what lover can say that the 
divine does not exist and that his beloved is but 
a beautiful animal? What lover who has borrowed 
a moment from Paradise can ignore the spiritual 
and cling to mere earth...? No real lover, for 
love has given him wings...and flying he per- 
ceives what his eyes alone could not see! 
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THE SAINTS COULD LAUGH TOO oh 
ANY PERSONS think cheerfulness cannot hopef 
harmonize with’ spirituality. They forget his m, 
that there are no examples of gloom in the lives to wa 
of the saints... though there may be plenty in the in tk 
lives of their biographers. Of St. Teresa, someone appea 
said: “Now here is a saint we can all imitate. It 1 
She eats, sleeps and laughs like other persons; and umbri 
v4 yet with all that it is visible that she is filled with called 
WA the Spirit of God.” This saint once said to her “G Its j 
sisters: “What would become of us if everyone unhay 
endeavored to bury the little bit of humor and wit She « 
she has? Do not imitate those unfortunate people, Jin 
who as soon as they have acquired a little piety, to tal 
put on a gloomy and peevish face, and seem to at hi 
be afraid to speak for fear that their piety will brella 
fly away.” And who, I may ask, ever tried to Th 
pray as St. Theresa prayed: “From silly devotions, Was 
and from sour-faced saints, good Lord, deliver us.” lones 
walk 
to w: 
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The 
Magic 
Vnbrella 


by Inez Rice 


HE LITTLE BOY walked in a 
mist all his own—a gentle mist 
which somehow made the world 
look so different. It looked softer 
and more run together. You 
couldn’t tell exactly where one 
thing ended and another began. 

When anybody took an um- 
brella from the stand, the little boy always watched 
hopefully. That is, he hoped they wouldn’t take 
his magic one. But for some reason, nobody seemed 
to want to take it. Had he hidden it so far back 
in the stand, or did they dislike its shabby 
appearance. 

It was grandpa who had first told him about the 
umbrella. That was the morning his mother had 
called, “Jimmie, don’t forget to take an umbrella. 
I's just pouring out.” His mother’s voice was 
wthappy. She was always unhappy on rainy days. 
She didn’t like rain at all. 

Jimmie had started to say, “But, I don’t want 
to take an old um ” when grandpa had winked 
at him and pointed slyly to this big black um- 
brella with the worn curved handle. 

The first time he opened it, he left as if he 
Was walking under a big tent. It gave him a 
lonesome feeling. He wanted to. ask someone to 
walk with him. There was so much space going 
to waste. 
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lt was the most wonder- 
ful umbrella in the world. 
The rain 


came right through! 





But then the mist started to come through, and 
the little boy wasn’t lonesome any longer. He felt 
as if he was a part of everything. He loved the 


feeling! He knew how it felt to be a lamp-post, 
or a crack in the sidewalk, or even a brown leaf 
in the gutter. 

Sometimes he would stay out so long under the 
magic umbrella that he would get soaking wet in 
the mist. Then his mother would ask irritably, 
“Why didn’t you take an umbrella?” 

And, when the little boy would start to answer, 
“I did ——,” grandpa would shake his head, and 
put a finger to his lips. The little boy would answer 
nothing. The magic umbrella was a secret be- 
tween grandpa and himself. 

That spring it rained for days and days. His 
mother was becoming more and more unhappy. 
The little boy cheerfully ran all the errands for 
her because he had the magic umbrella for com- 
pany. 

But then one morning, his mother said sadly, 
“I just must go out. I feel so depressed.” 

And without knowing why, the little boy sud- 
denly cried out, “Take the black umbrella! The 
one away back!” : 

Then he covered his mouth and looked at grand- 
pa, but grandpa was watching his mother. 

“It’s the one with the curved handle,” grandpa 
spoke very softly. 
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The little boy was glad. Grandpa wanted his 
mother to share its magic too. 

The little boy ran over and pulled it out for 
his mother. 

“But that one’s so worn,” protested his mother, 
as she took it from him. “But all right. I’ll be 
back in a short while.” 

The little boy giggled. She didn’t know about 
its magic. He wouldn’t tell her. He’d let her find 
out all by herself. 

After she left the little boy sat down by grandpa 
and smiled. But grandpa didn’t smile. He mum- 
bled, “I think maybe we made a mistake.” 

“Oh, no,” cried the little boy. “She’ll love it too!” 

“T wonder a 

But the little boy just knew he was right. His 
mother was going to be so happy when she came 
home. 

All the rest of the morning he sat patiently in 
the window seat watching the rain and waiting 
for her to return. He wanted to be the first one 
to see her face after she had walked under the 
magic umbrella. 

And then finally, there she was—coming down 
the street very fast. Almost running—and she 
was smiling. 

The little boy ran to open the door. 

“Hello!” she cried cheerfully coming up the 
front steps. 

“Did you see the magic ” the little boy 
stopped. His mother wasn’t carrying the big black 
umbrella. She was holding a little red umbrella 
over her head. 








nee, 














“Paw's plantin’ a grass rug” 
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The little boy swallowed a big lump in his 
throat. 

“Yes. Yes, I did!” Her eyes were sparkling and 
her voice was vibrant with enthusiasm. “There is 
magic in rain, isn’t there?” The red umbrella cast 
a rosy glow over her whole being. 

“But—but,” stammered the little boy. “But 
where is the black umbrella?” he blinked hard to 
keep the tears from rolling out of his eyes. 

“Oh,” answered his mother, “It’s right here with 
the bundles. But it’s no good. The rain comes 
right through. We'll have to throw it away.” 

The little boy let out a sob which his mother 
didn’t hear. 

“I was soaked before I even reached Main Street. 
That’s why I bought this new red one. Isn’t it 
pretty? Tell grandpa to come and look!” 

But grandpa was standing in the open doorway 
right beside the little boy. 

“Yep,” he said, “It’s mighty pretty, especially 
over your head.” But as he spoke he reached out 
and slipped the black umbrella out from the bun- 
dles. Then with a wink at the little boy, he dropped 
it back in the umbrella stand. “We'll just keep 
this one too. It’s old like I am but it has its uses. 
Different people want different things even in an 
umbrella.” 

“How can you even call that black thing an 
umbrella? Seems more like a sieve to me.” His 
mother laughed, shaking the water from her new 
red umbrella. Little rosy dots of moisture fiew 
through the air all around the little boy’s head— 
almost like fireworks, soft cool fireworks. 

He tried to catch some of the wet sparks in his 
hands. It was fun. Why, maybe this was a magic 
umbrella too! You never could tell just by looking 
where magic might be! Maybe the world was full 
of it! 





The Duke of Wellington, at the 
height of his fame, was walking 
down Picadilly when a gentleman 
came up, took off his hat, and said: 
“Mr. Brown, I believe?” The Duke’s 
answer was simple and direct. It 
was: “Sir, if you believe that you'll 
believe anything.” 
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SUSAN’S GOLDEN SKY 


What does it feel like to be going blind? 


At first it is like being at sea in a fog, the light slowly fading... like a ship 


groping for shore without a sounding line.... 


HE ROOM was dark as she came inside from 

the blinding sunlight and she really didn’t 
see the pup lying there. Its soft body tripped her 
as she sprawled against the table landing face 
downward beside the broken cups and dishes. Her 
father jumped from the chair beside the window 
where he had been reading the paper. His face 
was distorted with anger. 

“God ah’ mighty couldn’t you ’a seen him?” 

Turning his attention to the whimpering pup, 
he picked it up and examined it for broken bones. 
Grasping the table Susan struggled slowly to her 
feet unassisted. 

“I... 1 couldn’t see him,” she whispered timidly. 

“T couldn’t see him...” he mimicked, “then why 
warn’t you a lookin?” 

Susan trembled. He had beaten her for less be- 
fore. If only mother were here, she thought. She 
glanced at a fading discolored patch on her 
arm. 

“But—but, Dad, my eyes—I’ve been telling you 
— f—for a long time—Ever since mom went—” 
She sighed. “Remember?” 

“Yeah,” he replied flatly. His shaggy brows 
puckered. His dilated eyes hung over the pup. He 
wheeled around quickly. Glaring at her, he bel- 
lowed out, “Then why in the hell are you always 
Mmonkeyin’ with paintin’. I ain’t a-goin’ to buy 
glass for such nonsense!” 

“But, Dad, just this one,” she pleaded. “You know 
my art teacher said—”’ She caught her breath. 
She dodged a blow from his huge hand. She 
cringed. 

“What’d he say?” he barked at her. 


Susan sobbed. “He—he said it sh-—showed great 
pro—promise, if—if I can finish it.” 
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by Ethel M. Parrish 


“Humph!” he grunted. Looking at the pottery 
fragments on the floor, he snapped, “You’re bustin’ 
up all my dishes!” 

Buck Jordan crossed the newly-scrubbed floor 
and laid the pup on a pillow. He slammed the door 
behind him as he left. 

Susan swept up the broken crockery, thinking: 
“Dad’s so upset. over the broken dishes, but my 
eye-sight—So afraid that pup was hurt—And I’ve 
warned him, a whole year, about my eyes.” She 
squinted into the cracked mirror on the wall. 
“They’re getting awfully faded,” she said of her 
brown eyes. She brushed out her brown tresses 
before going to her room early to avoid meeting 
her irate father again. 

By morning the fire had burned out of Buck’s 
eyes. He buried his face between the pages of a 
daily paper. In the classifieds he stared at a box 
advertisement. He read: 

DON’T DELAY 
Save your sight to better 
read future lines written 
Here! 
Ph.—35 W. Dr. 

His paper slid to the floor. “Susan,” he called, 
“wanta run up to Jackson today? We oughta.” 

“What for?” she asked. “I can.” 

“Maybe we’d better see an eye doc. You been 
a-wantin’ to—ain’t you?” 

“Uh, huh,” she replied faintly, as she put the cof- 
fee into the percolator basket. She pulled the pan- 
cake griddle over the hot fire. 

While he poked a syrup-drowned portion of pan- 
cake into his yawning, bewhiskered mouth, Susan 
minced hers. “What if he says there’s n—no no— 
hopes?” she stammered. 

“We still gotta know,” he told her. 
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His softened voice drew her attention and she 
looked up into his bloodshot eyes. They with his 
uncontrollable yawns told her of his sleepless night 
just passed. 


Sympathy courted by his misery drove her to 
action, so she kissed his stubbled, leathery face. 
Patting his massive shoulder, she encouraged, “Oh, 
everything’ll turn out okay, I’m sure.” Her voice 
belied the heaviness within herself. 

Despite an inner gloom Susan feigned cheerful- 
ness as they jounced over the pitted gravel road 
in their ancient jalopy. 

They went directly to the specialist’s office, Su- 
san leading the way. Buck dragged his plow shoes 
noisily upstairs behind her. 

A half-dozen patients were ahead of her—some 
be-spectacled; some with magazines almost touch- 
ing their noses and some holding open copies at 
arm’s length. 

Susan saw them, but the change in her father 
overpowered everything. He had become a stranger 
overnight. He appeared dazed, ill. Something 
within forced her to keep smiling. She must com- 
fort him, she knew, as she saw him buttoning 
and unbuttoning his coat. 

A receptionist invited Susan to sit beside her 
desk. Opening an appointment book, she asked, 
“Name, please.” 

“Susan Jordan.” 

“Age?” 

“Eighteen.” 

“Address?” 

“Spring Valley. Route two.” 

Smiling, the girl told Susan, “The doctor will 
see you soon.” 

Susan nodded. She moved over beside her father. 
She sat very still, thinking, remembering. 


She silently echoed the words of a popular song 
—‘“‘Two Loves Have I’, my father and painting. 
He needs me, me; I need the painting, too, to— 
to spur me on.” Courage flared within her. “I'll 
not do as mom did. If she’d been treated sooner— 
things might have been different.... A successful 
painting might pay for possible surgery.” 


Picking up a magazine, she paused. The cover’s 
vivid greens and bright colored tulips penetrated 
the film over her eyes. To portray nature likewise 
had been her ambition. 

She kept her face pinned down to the somber 
pictures inside the cover. She must not let her 
countenance betray her. Hope slipped from her. 
*Twas like being at sea in a fog, the light slowly 
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fading, and she, a ship, groping for shore without 
a sounding-line. 

She straightened abruptly. Afraid! No, she 
wouldn’t be afraid. Why, everyone had a chance, 
She tried vainly to move. Sheer numbness of 
despair prevented her doing so. 

“Miss Jordan,” the doctor said. 

Susan stumbled blindly across tiie room. 

“Come in,” he bade, motioning to Jordan. 

Susan climbed into the high, leather chair. The 
oculist elevated it. She faintly replied to his ques- 
tions. He tried lenses of all types. Still—she could 
not read the chart in a distant, darkened recess. 
Taking the ophthalmoscope, he looked into her 
eyes—into the incurably diseased retinas. 

Moments passed before he spoke. “I fear my 
diagnosis is going to shock you.” Shaking his 
head, he added, “There is nothing I can do.” 

“Q-o-0-0-oh,” she moaned. Perspiration beaded 
her face. 

Jordan jumped to his feet. “Won’t she—won't 
she ever see better?” he asked pathetically. 

“T fear not, Dad.” The specialist looked straight 
at him. “On the contrary, her sight will decrease 
until—” ~- 

“Until what?” Jordan cried shaking violently. 

“Until the light fades out. Meanwhile she’ll be 
able to make some preparations for her new life, 
I’m sure.” 

“Thanks f—for your frankness.” Susan man- 
aged a smile. “How long’ll it b—be?” she stam- 
mered. 

““A-a-about eight weeks, I’d say.” 

“Only eight weeks to see!” Jordan exclaimed. 

By that time, Susan had regained her composure 
but she could not speak. Somehow she needed more 
time to fully sense the incredible fact. However, 
she realized that the strength of her parent de- 
pended upon her own fortitude, so she raised her 
face and smiled. 

“Mr. Jordan,” the doctor said, “An eighteen- 
year-old with Susan’s temperament is going to see 
much in eight weeks. Many adjustments can be 
made, ready to meet the tragedy... Leave it to 
her—” He turned to her. “Right?” 

“I hope.” She spoke almost light-heartedly de- 
spite conflict within her. 

“T’ll keep in touch with you,” the oculist prom- 
ised as they left. “Now, be brave.... ’Bye.” 

Believing that quiet breeds distraction, Susan 
chatted a monologue all the way to their barren 
home. “I will hurry! I must finish that picture!” 
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she vowed. “Hands of a genius—That’s what my 
art teacher said.... I will! It'll be my master- 
piece! With God’s help, I'll startle the world!” 
Her voice raised excitedly on the last. 

“What’s that?” Buck asked. 


Back home Buck Jordan ran the wheezing car 
into the shed. He sat on a log at the woodpile, 
buried his face in his cupped hands. 


Inside of the house, Susan went about her work, 
thinking. 

How empty her life of darkness would be. Art 
would have meant so much—the romance and beau- 
ty she lacked in her dreary homelife. But the 
lights were going out. She raked her fingers 
through her hair. She turned the unfinished canvas 
to the wall. Spinning around quickly, she went 
outdoors. 

She found her father as pale and melancholy 
as a fired comedian. He’d never boost her waning 
morale. She’d try questioning him into conver- 
sation. 

“Can you eat supper soon? Oh, do you see that 
gorgeous sunset? They’re God’s golden strokes!” 

He looked up and right back down. “How can 


God make such beauty?” he asked. “An’ then— 
be so mean... Killed Anna, an’—an’—” 
“God isn’t mean, Dad. He cares.... Only Mom 


was so sweet and He needed a jewel—” She slid 
her arm around his quivering shoulders. “Let’s 
go get supper.” 

During the days that followed Susan helped her 
father and found him more companionable than 
she thought possible. He began coming up from 
the fields earlier than usual. Together they’d carry 
her paints, easel and brushes to the ravine. Day 
after day followed the same pattern. Only her 
eyes and the canvas changed—the green valley on 
the canvas widened, the sunset filled the blue sky 
with blended gold’s pinks and mauve. Laurels cas- 
caded down the slopes to a winding, turquoise 
river. Harder and harder it became for Susan to 
see. Still—some unseen power directed her hand. 
She’d never painted like that before, colors never 
blended so exquisitely, she thought. “It is my mas- 
terpiece, sure enough!” she declared. 

All the while she painted, Susan continuously 
pointed out God’s creative beauty to Jordan. But, 
he stubbornly resisted conversation. Stoutly, he 
maintained that God was punishing him for his 
negligence. Finally, she sensed a warming of his 
heart. ; 

Buck Jordan counted the weeks, but Susan went 
about her painting. The allotted time was nearly 
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gone when she finished the pastoral scene. She 
laid her brush down. As she sat down beside her 
father tears of joy filled her eyes. She burst into 
crying, exhausted. 

“Hello there!” 
behind. 

Susan jumped, startled. She looked up into the 
face of his companion—a slender man who wore 
spectacles and a Van-dyke beard that gave him 
dignity. 

“Miss Jordan,” the doctor said, “I’d like you to 
meet Mr. Eric Sigmund, an art critic in the flesh.” 

The two exchanged greetings, but his eyes 
feasted upon the easel. They discussed the paint- 
ing, forgetting the presence of others. They chat- 
ted freely, about art. 

“It’s marvelous!” he whispered. “Simply mar- 
velous! Believe me I’d do anything to further 
such talent—” 


The doctor’s voice came from 


“There is no future on the canvas for me,” she 
told him sadly. “But—perhaps this one—” 


“Will be a monument to a brave girl... the doc- 
tor has told me,” he broke in.... “May I, Miss 
Jordan, have the privilege of exhibiting this work, 
for you, at the Detroit Art Show?” His eyes set- 
tled on the subject again. “Never—did I see 
greater realism... How’d you do it?” 


“Thanks,” Susan whispered. She looked up at 
him through a haze that told her the lights—were 
flickering—were going out. “I co—couldn’t’ve ac- 
complished it without da—daddy’s support. J owe 
him so much!” 

Buck Jordan stared at the doctor. “But, Doc, 
you’re wrong. I didn’t do any helpin’.” His chin 
trembled so that he could scarcely finish. “She 
knew how, Susie did, to take it on the ch—chin, 
and come up smilin’.” 

“TI see.” The doctor stroked his chin understand- 
ingly. 

“Now I—I know there’s a God, and He’s good— 
Susie said so. "Member, Doc, you said she’d see 
a lot in eight weeks...She sure did! An’, I de- 
clare, she made me see, too!” 





STATUE OF THE INFANT JESUS OF PRAGUE 


The Grail Office can supply a statue of the 
Infant Jesus of Prague in a bronze-color finish, 
61% inches high, for $1.00 each. Order from 
The Grail Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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By this time many of our readers 
have seen that Catholic comedy 


Come to the Stable 


but if you haven 't-- 


don’t miss it. 


by Joel Gastineau 
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E SNICKER when we see a 
dog saunter down the aisle 
of a church during services, 

or watch a fat be-medalled major 
general try to stand up on roller 
skates, but it is nothing to what the 
movie public does when it sees two 
nuns drive a jeep down Fifth 
Avenue and park in front of St. Pat- 
rick’s famous cathedral. Producer 
Samuel Engel has a genius for mix- 
ing the right amount of incongrui- 
ties in a picture to keep the audience 
in stitches. He did it to perfection 
in that delightful box-office success, 
Sitting Pretty and its equally funny 
sequel, Mr. Belvedere Goes to Col- 
lege; and we believe that he has suc- 
ceeded again with Come To The 
Stable. 

As one reviewer points out, and I 
think that he is especially thinking 
of Catholics, some may feel that 
humanizing the Sisters is carried a 
trifle too far, but the total effect of 
the picture is humorous entertain- 
ment. If people go out of the movie 
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house after being treated to this 
hilarious and heart-warming story 
of Clare Boothe Luce we feel that 
they will remember more than the 
laughter of it; they will begin to 
realize the power of simple faith. 
Two cold and foot-weary nuns arrive 
unexpected in the little New England 
village of Bethlehem and set up 
housekeeping in a deserted stable, the 
studio of the bewildered middle-aged 
Amelia Potts, a noted American 
artist. How they accept her limited 
hospitality, and how they succeed in 
carrying out their promise to build a 
hospital for crippled children with 
nothing but a few dollars in their 
pocket, makes some of the most 
amusing and heart-moving drama 
presented on a movie screen in re- 
cent years. 


Two Academy Award winners, 
Loretta Young and Celeste Holm ap- 
pear as Sister Margaret and Sister 
Scholastica, members of the French 
convent of Villers in France. Loret- 
ta Young at the peak of her popu- 
larity has made five hit pictures in 
arow. She won the Academy Award 
in The Farmer’s Daughter. Next 
she appeared in the outstanding pic- 
ture, The Bishop’s Wife, in which 
Henry Koster, director of Come To 
The Stable also was her directorial 
mentor. The Bishop’s Wife was fol- 
lowed by Rachel And The Stranger 
and the dramatic film, The Accused. 
Loretta then came back to 20th Cen- 
tury Fox to make Mother Is A 
Freshman. It is no secret that up 
until now Loretta Young never made 
a special request to get into a pic- 
ture, but the moment she read Clare 
Boothe Lucé’s story on which our 
movie is based she put in her bid for 
the assignment. Asked by someone 
if she was not afraid to attempt the 
role of a Catholic nun she made a 
very wise observation: “Of course 
not; when I asked for the role of 
Sister Margaret I did not feel that 
I was venturing into a completely 
unknown field. Perhaps I believe 
more or less in Kipling’s well-worn 
couplet about the Colonel’s lady and 
Judy O’Grady being sisters under the 
skin. After all, women are funda- 
mentally alike...and all I needed 
to do was determine the character 
of Sister Margaret and go to work 
on it in a womanly fashion.” 
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The other Academy Award win- 
ner in Come To The Stable, Celeste 
Holm, who appears in one of her 
lovliest roles as Sister Scholastica, 
the little nun with the amusing 
French accent, is one of the most 
talented stars of the New York stage 
ever signed by 20th Century Fox. 
Her versatility in this charming role 
will be the better appreciated when 
we remember that Celeste was the 
highly popular star of the original 
Broadway hits, Oklahoma and 
Bloomer Girl. In Come To The 
Stable Celeste races around with 
Loretta in a jeep, breaking all 
traffic rules, plays tournament quali- 
ty tennis, beards race-track tycoons 
in their lairs ... all in the cause of 
charity. And just for the record, 
let me say that a nun is not out of 
character behind the wheel of an 
automobile; I do happen to know a 
charming and efficient Mother Su- 
perior who eats no one’s dust on the 
highway when she is driving. 


The story of Come To The Stable, 
in the main, is the whimsical, humor- 
ous, sometimes touching drama of a 
group of nuns struggling to raise 
money to build a much-needed hospi- 
tal, aided principally through their 
own efforts and courage, but often 
unexpectedly aided by a _ strange 
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assortment of personalities from all 
walks of life. It is a human drama, 
partially based on fact. The action 
takes place “somewhere in Con- 


“necticut” and in the side streets of 


New York as well as on Fifth 
Avenue. 


Catholics as well as Non-Catholics 
will enjoy this picture; and movie- 
goers who crave a meatier and more 
wholesome diet of movie entertain- 
ment will serve the cause of better 
movies by making their presence felt 
where Hollywood can feel it most... 
at the box office. 








N OCTOBER, 1869, about sixty 

students walked approximately 

four miles from Old St. Thomas 
to Bardstown, Kentucky, where they 
were to continue their studies as stu- 
dents of a preparatory seminary. 
This marked the end of Old St. 
Thomas, the first seminary west of 
the Alleghenies. These seminarians 
represented many states, the largest 
number being from Indiana. : Eighty 
years lated the diocese having the 
largest number in the major semi- 
nary at St. Meinrad, Indiana, is that 
of Louisville, Kentucky. 


When Father Stephen T. Badin, 
the first priest ordained in the 
United States (he was ordained at 
Baltimore on May 25, 1793) came to 
labor in Kentucky there were but 
thirty-five priests in the United 
States. When he died St. Thomas 
seminary had given more than double 
this number to his original mission. 
At the time of Father Badin’s ar- 
rival there were about three hun- 
dred Catholic families in Kentucky 
among a population of one hundred 
thousand. 


Protestant denominations at this 
time bitterly opposed one another 
and did much to destroy the spirit 
and practice of religion. The con- 
sequence of civisions and hatred and 
greed among the would-be religious 
leaders was that many doubted all 
religion and gave free rein to their 
inordinate desires. 


Another result of the lack of real 
religion was the substitution of in- 
sane fanaticism and of immodest and 
blasphemous gymnastics. About the 
year 1800 there was the so-called 
Great Revival, when thousands “got 
religion.” The fiery campaign of 
the camp meeting began then, and 
thousands might be seen at one time 
singing and praying, exhorting and 
preaching, leaping, shouting, con- 
versing and _ disputing. Some 
laughed, some cried, some crawled 
on the ground like the old serpent, 
while others stamped on them to 
crush their heads. Others played 
marbles in church, or rode up and 
down on broomsticks to become like 
little children. Some got a jerking 
religion, or a falling religion, or a 
jumping religion, or a running re- 
ligion, or a climbing religion, or a 
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barking religion. Some treed their 
savior and barked like dogs at the 
foot of the tree or climbed the 
branches to catch him, while others 
did the same thing for the devil. 
They groaned and prayed and con- 
fessed that they had been sinners, 
but gave glory to God that they were 
now saved. 

This “religious fervor” lasted for 
years and a mild form of it still 
breaks out here and there where 
common-sense civilization has not 
leavened certain communities. Some 
actually thought that this was re- 
ligion; others attended these meet- 
ings with sinister motives, and the 
results were what might have been 
expected. Besides the Catholics 
there were in 1820 only forty thou- 
sand church members in Kentucky 
out of a population of five hundred 
and sixty-four thousand. ‘ 

It is readily seen that there would 
be much bigotry in such a state. 
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And so it was when the early mis- 
sionaries began their work here. 
Father Whelan, an Irish Capuchin, 
the first Catholic missionary in 
Kentucky, was brought into court in 
a case of spite and later was told 
by one of the jurymen—who did not 
know that it was Father Whelan to 
whom he was talking—that they had 
tried hard to have the priest hanged 
and were sorry they could find no 
law for it. 


Father Whelan remained in Ken- 
tucky just a little more than two 
years. Except for the occasional help 
of some other priest, Father Badin 
labored there alone for twelve years. 
He was then joined by Father 
Nerinckx, and these two were the 
great apostles of this state. 


At the beginning of 1808 there was 
one diocese in the United States, 
that of Baltimore, Maryland. On 
April 8th of that year four new 
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dioceses were established. They were 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Bardstown, Kentucky. The Rever- 
end Benedict Flaget, S.S., was ap- 
pointed first Bishop of Bardstown, 
and in addition, his episcopal terri- 
tory included the present states of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Coming 
to his new diocese he found that it 
had three priests and about one 
thousand Catholic families. 

Bishop Flaget, knowing the real 
need of priests for this mission ter- 
ritory, set up at once a seminary that 
would provide the diocese with 
spiritual shepherds. He did not even 
wait until he reached his episcopal 
see; we may say that this first semi- 
nary of the West was born on a flat- 
boat on the Ohio river at the docks 
in Pittsburgh. This was on May 22, 
1811, when Bishop Flaget, Father 
David, and three or four seminarians 
went on board to proceed to their 
future field of labor in Kentucky. 
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“The boat,” said Bishop Flaget, “on 
which we descended the Ohio, be- 
came the cradle of the seminary and 


of the church of Kentucky. Our 
cabin was at the same time chapel, 
dormitory, study hall and refectory.” 
After thirteen days they reached 
Louisville where they were met by 
Father Nerinckx. He was one third 
of the diocesan clergy. 


The seminary proceeded on its way 
to the episcopal city but for five 
months it remained at St. Stephen’s, 
a mission four miles from Holy Cross 
Church. St. Stephen’s was the resi- 
dence of Father Stephen Badin and 
was on the site now occupied by the 
Convent of Loretto in Marion 
County. Here the Bishop lived in a 
log cabin which had but one room 
and was called “the Episcopal 
Palace.” The seminarians lodged in 
another similar cabin. 

The permanent site of this primi- 
tive seminary, however, was to be 
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the Howard farm at Poplar Neck 
about four miles from Bardstown. 
This farm had been the stopping 
place of the missionaries and was 
now given to the church by Thomas 
Howard. The seminary was conse- 
quently named in honor of the patron 
of its benefactor, whose father, Ed- 
ward Howard, had been the leader 
of a colony of Catholic emigrants 
who came from Maryland to Ken- 
tucky in 1787, accompanied by Ken- 
tucky’s first missionary, Father 
Whelan. Here the accommodations 
did not differ greatly from those at 
St. Stephen’s. A log building eigh- 
teen by twenty-four feet, housed the 
seminarians. In the loft of this 
building they slept, and it is said 
that after stormy nights in winter 
they often found their beds in the 
morning covered with snow that had 
sifted through the crevices. An- 
other building that still stands must 
have been built immediately by 
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Bishop Flaget and his seminarians. 
It was a log house twenty by thirty- 
two feet. Bishop Flaget lived in the 
upper part; the lower portion was 
divided into two rooms, one of which 
was used as a chapel until the com- 
pletion of St. Thomas’ Church in 
1816. For years this house served as 
the home of the Sisters who had 
charge of the domestic affairs of the 
seminary. In its chapel on December 
12, 1812, Teresa Carrico and Eliza- 
beth Wells made the offering that 
constituted the first step in the 
founding of the Sisters of Charity 
of Nazareth. 


The first of Kentucky’s sons to 
enter the seminary was, in all pro- 
bability, Robert A. Abell, grandson 
of Samuel Abell, a Protestant, who 
was high sheriff of St. Mary’s 
County, Maryland, and whose wife 
was a Catholic, Ellen O’Brien. She 
was allowed to bring up her daugh- 
ters in her own religion but the fa- 
ther would not permit that his sons’ 
religion be anything but his own. 
When his eldest son, Philip, had 
reached manhood, Samuel took him 
to Leonardstown to have him sworn 
in as deputy sheriff. When young 
Philip was offered the test oath, 
which was equivalent to renunciation 
of the Catholic faith, he refused to 
take it, saying it would choke him. 
The father was furious, but sup- 
pressing his rage and chagrin, he 
returned home, and meeting his wife, 
he burst out: “Ellen Abell, you have 
deceived me. In defiance of my 
known will you have made Phil a 
Catholic. He has today brought dis- 
grace upon me and shown contempt 
for the law of the land and the re- 
ligion of the state by refusing to 
take the oath of office. It is to you, 
deceiving and deceitful woman, that 
I am indebted for the shame that 
has this day come upon me.” Turn- 
ing toward him fearlessly but with 
tears in her eyes, Mrs. Abell re- 
plied: “Samuel Abell, I have never 
deceived you. Not once since you 
took me for a wife, have I disobeyed 
you. If Phil has learned to respect 
the religion of his mother, it is to 
God’s grace and not to that mother’s 
instruction, that both son and mother 
are indebted for a result that I have 
indeed hoped for and prayed for 
since the hour of his birth.” Then 
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falling upon her knees, she raised 
her eyes and hands to Heaven and 
prayed: “I thank Thee, O my God, 
that Thou has remembered me in 
Thy mercy. From a full heart I 
give Thee thanks that Thou has led 
the son Thou gavest me to render 
obedience to Thy law rather than to 
that which Thy erring creatures 
have set up in the land.” Samuel 
Abell died a Catholic. 


Other youths came after Robert 
Abell and in 1817 there were fifteen 
seminarians and several had already 
been ordained. Money was scarce in 
those early days and of the fifteen 
seminarians only two could pay the 
board and tuition of fifty dollars a 
year. Work was the ordinary rule 
of the day, along with prayer and 
study. It is recorded that the semi- 
narians made the bricks, prepared 
the mortar, and cut the timber to 
build the church of St. Thomas, the 
seminary, and the convent of Naza- 
reth. Every day they devoted three 
hours to labor in the garden, in the 
fields, or in the woods, 


Nothing could be more frugal 
than their table, which was also that 
of the two bishops, and at which 
water was their customary drink; 
nothing could be more simple than 
their dress. The furniture, too, was 
primitive; wooden platters were in 
use, and the easily cultivated gourd 
made a suitable drinking cup. 


Father Nerinckx, in 1807, lament- 
ing the lack of some of the neces- 
saries of life, wrote in a letter to 
Belgium: “No cheese, little or no 
vegetables, no wine, no beer, no oil, 
no turf, no bells, no sparrows, few 
or no singing birds, no mosquitoes, 
scarcely ever fresh meat, no stoves, 
no spices or fine herbs, no peaches, 
no fruit, with the exception of the 
wild apple and pear trees, no hedges, 
no ditches, no stone roads, no slate 
roofs, no floor or roof tiles.” 


Father Nerinckx was fortunate in 
being two years in Kentucky without 
having made the acquaintance of the 
Kentucky mosquito. He was fortun- 
ate also in having been fifteen years 
there before meeting a _ polecat. 
While going through the woods cence 
with Father Chabrat he saw one for 
the first time and he tells us that 
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they hastened to surprise it. They 
were the ones who were surprised 
and the surprise was sensibly pres- 
ent to them for two months. 


Probably a part of the tuition of 
some of the seminarians was paid 
in corn, wheat, and pork, and they 
worked to make up the rest. Their 
work helped them to relish the corn 
bread and bacon, and the rye coffee 
served in tin cups. As late as 1833, 
when St. Thomas’ admitted secular 
students also, each boy was told to 
furnish his own “tin goblet.” There 
was still much game in the forests, 
and Lenten and Friday fare could 
be obtained from the nearby Beech 
Fork. 


The first ordination took place on 
December 25, 1811. The Reverend 
Guy Crabrat was ordained on that 
Christmas day. Since the chapel at 
St. Thomas would not accommodate 
the crowd, the ordination took place 
in the church of the Dominican Sis- 
ters at St. Rose. 


The Church at St. Thomas was 
completed in 1816, being the second 
brick Catholic church built in Ken- 
tucky. The first was at Danville 
and has long ago ceased to stand. 
Hence the church of St. Thomas re- 
mains today as the oldest of all the 
brick Catholic Church buildings of 
Kentucky, and for that matter, of 
the entire West. Its exterior dimen- 
sions are thirty-five by seventy feet. 
For those who had only seen the 
log chapels of the time it must have 
seemed very splendid. In the same 
year the first brick portion of the 
seminary was built, being thirty- 
two feet square, and having a base 
ment, two stories, and an attic. 
Though the rooms were small, it was 
like a palace, compared to the old 
quarters. Of this and of the church 
it was said that the seminarians 
made the brick and the mortar and 
it might be added that they carried 
the hod and helped the builders. 


At this time some priests and stu- 
dents, destined for the diocese of 
New Orleans, came to St. Thomas to 
await the return of Bishop Dubourg 
from Europe. Just previous to his 
return Father Nerinckx visited St. 
Thomas and wrote: “Here I met 
with Very Rev. DeAndreis, Vicart- 
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General of Bishop Dubourg and 
founder of the Congregation of the 
Mission in America, who with two 
Lazarists, Fathers Rosati and Ac- 
quaroni, was awaiting the coming 
of the Bishop.... The three Italian 
Lazarists were already at work on 
the English-speaking missions and 
gave proof of great talent. One of 
them, Father Rosati, who is teaching 
dogmatic theology, gave a mission at 
Post Vincennes and had the happi- 
ness of baptizing an Indian chief’s 
son.” 


Father Nerinck, who had gone to 
Europe, looking for help, saw the 
new church of St. Thomas for the 
first time on his return. He wrote 
that, “the chapel being as large and 
as well built as the one of the semi- 
nary of Mechlin in Belgium, the 
grandest ceremonies of the church 
could easily be performed therein, 
the only drawback being the substitu- 
tion of an old pianoforte in place of 
an organ.” 


In 1814, in response to Father . 


Nerinckx’s order, the first stoves 
were brought into Kentucky. They 
were shipped down the Ohio from 
Pittsburgh, the cost being one hun- 
dred dollars each besides the freight 
charges. 


Bishop Flaget, who had made St. 
Thomas his official home since 1812, 
now turned his attention to the work 
of building his Cathedral at Bards- 
town. The cornerstone was laid 
July 16, 1816, and the opening of the 
Cathedral took place three years 
later, on August 8, 1819. The dedi- 
catory sermon was preached by the 
first native seminarian of St. 
Thomas, Reverend Robert A. Abell, 
who also spoke fifty years later on 
the occasion of the golden jubilee of 
the Cathedral. 


Father David, the rector and soul 
of the seminary, was made coadjutor 
bishop of Bardstown. Both he and 
Bishop Flaget took up their resi- 
dence in Bardstown on August 7, 
1819. Soon after this the theolo- 
gians were also moved to the epis- 
copal city so that they could assist 
at the liturgical functions in the 
Cathedral. These students now 
numbered sixteen, being only the 
ones studying theology. The other 
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nineteen seminarians were left at St. 
Thomas and the direction of the new 
preparatory seminary was given to 
Father Derigaud. 


Since St. Thomas was not now 
filled to capacity, Bishop Flaget de- 
termined to open a free school for 
boys, to be located at the same place. 
Of this he writes in February, 1820: 
“We have made a trial effort in 
opening a free school for poor 
Catholic boys who have not made 
their first Communion. Half of 
their time will be employed in work 
on the farm ... the other half in 
learning. Although it is in opera- 
tion only three months, many have 
had the happiness of receiving Holy 
Communion.... With fifty schools 
like this we could renew the face of 
the whole diocese.” 


In 1820, there were twelve stu- 
dents in the major seminary study- 
ing philosophy and theology and 
twenty-five in the minor seminary. 
Up to this time nothing had been 
done in the whole state of Kentucky 
for the higher education of boys. 
Bishop Flaget put up a _ special 
building in 1820 and here regular 
boarders were received for the aca- 
demic courses. This was the begin- 
ning of St. Joseph’s College, Bards- 
town, the first college for boys in the 
entire West. The following year saw 
the beginning of St. Mary’s College, 
near the church of St. Charles. 


The number of students in the 
preparatory seminary did not in- 
crease as might have been expected. 
In 1825 we find but fifteen such stu- 
dents. The school for boys, however, 
was flourishing and some of them 
began to pay a part of their tuition. 
Thirty of them are said to have paid 
an annual tuition of thirty-five dol- 
lars, mostly in produce. 


In 1820 Bishop Flaget wrote: “Our 
seminary has already given us seven 
priests. At present there are twelve 
students in the major seminary and 
twenty-five in the preparatory 
classes.” Forty-four candidates for 
the priesthood in less than ten years 
was not a bad showing at all for 
Kentucky in those days. With few 
exceptions every priest ordained be- 
fore 1830 was, in whole or in part, 
educated at St. Thomas. On his ar- 
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rival in 1811 Bishop Flaget found 
three diocesan priests in Kentucky. 
Twenty years later there was not a 
mission in Kentucky, able to support 
a priest, that did not have a resident 
pastor. 


Various circumstances combined 
to bring about the decline of St. 
Thomas Seminary. Between the 
years 1830 to 1850 several changes 
were made and there was no one 
who could fill the place left vacant by 
Father David. Finally, in 1850, Fa- 
ther Chambige was made superior of 
St. Thomas and the seminary was 
once more to take on new life. 


All the students, both those of the 
major and those of the minor semi- 
naries, were united once more at St. 
Thomas. At the same time an 
orphanage was also established. It 
was put in care of the Sisters of 
Nazareth. The new life and growth 
of the institution called for new ac- 
commodations and a large brick 
structure was erected. This was 
thirty-two by sixty-eight feet, two 


. stories high and attached to the main 


building. 


In 1855 Archbishop Purcell called 
a provincial council at Cincinnati. 
Here the question of ecclesiastical 
students was discussed, with the re- 
sult that St. Mary’s Seminary, Cin- 
cinnati, was made the provincial 
major seminary. Bishop Spalding 
offered St. Thomas as the provincial 
preparatory seminary and his offer 
was accepted. The next few years 
were years of prosperity for St. 
Thomas. The yearly tuition was 
raised from eight-five to one hundred 
and fifteen dollars and the enroll- 
ment increased to sixty-three stu- 
dents. These conditions were some- 
what changed, but not seriously, by 
the Civil War. Archbishop Purcell 
thought it wise to have his students 
closer to home since Kentucky was 
in danger of being the battleground 
of the two armies. But the with- 
drawal of his students was soon com- 
pensated for by additional candidates 
from other dioceses, especially from 
Indiana and faraway New England. 


The war years were trying in some 
ways, but no serious damage was 
done and studies were not inter- 
rupted. Both North and South held 
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the territory around St. Thomas at 
times, but no actual fighting took 


place there. Father Chambige was 
impartially civil toward the soldiers 
of both sides. Only once was he 
especially indignant with the Federal 
soldiers. The occasion was as fol- 
lows: Lieutenant Brown, son of 
Governor Brown of Georgia, and 
another soldier, both sick of fever, 
were given shelter at the seminary. 
This was reported to the Union 
forces and Lieutenant Kelly of a 
Pennsylvania regiment was sent to 
arrest them. The Lieutenant went 
to the infirmary where he found 
Lieutenant Brown too sick to be 
moved. He therefore paroled him. 
Lieutenant Kelly expressed his dis- 
like for having to disturb the quiet 
of the seminary, but explained that 
as a_ soldier he had to obey orders. 
Before leaving he detailed a 
sergeant with a squad to search for 
the private who had disappeared. 
The sergeant showed himself a bul- 
ly and a coward. He threatened with 
his revolver one of the professors 
who could not inform him of the 
whereabouts of the Confederate 
soldier. Later he rode up to one of 











the Sisters, pointed his pistol at her, 
and threatened to shoot her. Look- 
ing at him without fear, she said de- 
cisively: “You are indeed a very 
brave soldier to threaten to shoot a 
woman.” She lived long after to 
tell the story. Lieutenant Brown 
was between life and death, but with 
the careful nursing of one of the Sis- 
ters he recovered. He became a 
very great favorite with the stu- 
dents and acquired a high regard for 
Catholics and Catholic institutions, 
although he said that when he was 
first brought to the seminary he 
would just as soon have been thrown 
into hell, as he believed that he had 
no chance for his life among Catho- 
lics. When leaving he gave his horse 
and saddle to Father Chambige as 
an expression of gratitude. 

Four years after the close of the 
Civil War, there came the closing of 
St. Thomas as a seminary. In 
October, 1869, the students marched 
on foot to Bardstown. They num- 
bered about sixty, nearly one third 
of them being from Indiana. Ken- 
tucky was second on the list- and 
tiny Rhode Island was third. The 
remainder came from localities well 


“After all, mother, it's none of our 
business how he spends his allowance” 
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scattered between Boston and San 
Franciscc. Among these students 
was one W. J. Howlett from Denver, 
Colorado, who thirty-seven years 
later compiled all the data about old 
St. Thomas. He gives us the follow- 
ing details of his own entrance into 
the seminary in 1867. Typhoid fever 
prevented him from coming with the 
class in September. The first stage 
of his journey was from Denver to 
Kansas City and the fare was 
seventy-five dollars. One half of the 
distance was covered by coach 
through a country infested by hostile 
Indians. There were but three pas- 
sengers in the coach, but he says: 
“We were well-armed and deter- 
mined to make a good running fight 
if attacked. Luckily we were not 


molested. At Hays City, Kansas, we | 


reached the western end of the Union 
Pacific railroad then in course of con- 
struction. Though it was mid-De- 
cember, the days were like Indian 
summer. The greatest inconvenience 
we had suffered was fatigue and we 
welcomed the sight of a train wait- 
ing on the track.... the thought of 
the ride in that car with its bare 
boards for seats, upon one of which 
I lay down to sleep after fifty-eight 
hours of continual travel in the 


‘coach, comes back to me now with a 


remembrance of a feeling of rest and 
satisfaction that no vestibuled Pull- 
man sleeping car has ever. brought 
to me. Twenty hours more brought 
me to Kansas City ... from Kansas 
City the trip was made without in- 
cident.” 


After the removal of the students 
to Bardstown the seminary buildings 
remained unoccupied or only partial- 
ly occupied for some time until they 
were taken over for use by the 
Orphanage. In 1880 they were de- 
clared unsafe and the orphans moved 
back into their old building. In 
May, 1889, the Orphanage took fire 
and burned to the ground. The old 
buildings at St. Thomas gradually 
went to decay and tumbled down. 
Still to be seen and in use are the 
brick church, the oldest in the West 
(1812-1816), and the wooden house 
in which the Sisters of Charity of 
Nazareth made their first founda- 
tion. 
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H. C. McGinnis 


INCE the recent announcement 
S concerning Russian progress 

in the making of the atomic 
bomb, more and more Americans are 
beginning to discuss in a quiet way 
the inevitability of World War III. 
While this attitude is perhaps only 
natural, it may become highly dis- 
turbing to our internal progress. 
When a nation’s people convince 
themselves that war is inevitable, 
they slow up in their plans for the 
progress which can be made under 
an honorable peace. True, such a 
peace may be entirely impossible, es- 
pecially in view of Stalin’s many 
proclamations that Communism can- 
not possibly live side by side with 
democracy and that one or the other 
must go. Since the Communist atti- 
tude towards the rest of the world 
is a conscienceless one, and since 
Russia's consuming ambition seems 
to be one of world domination, it ap- 
pears likely that Moscow will loose 
her thunderbolts of war and destruc- 
tion against all free peoples just as 
soon as the Red leaders feel they 
are in position to win. It is no 
doubt the realization of this fact 
that causes so many Americans to 
shake their heads in a _ resigned 
fashion when the possibility of a 
third World War in the not too dis- 
tant, future is mentioned. 


Should war between the democra- 
cies and Communist Russia become a 
reality, this hot war will be every 
bit as much Russia’s fault as the cold 
war which she is now making obliga- 
tory. It is evident that the Kremlin’s 
leaders have fully determined that 
Christian civilization must be entire- 
ly destroyed. There was a time when 
many observers felt fairly well con- 
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AUSSIA'S 


NEW THREAT 


vinced that World War III would not 
take place until the Kremlin had 
brought the satellite nations snugly 
and safely within the Russian hege- 
mony. It seemed likely that Russia 
would consolidate her domination of 
the satellites before attempting an- 
other push westward. Perhaps this 
would have remained the pattern 
had Tito not kicked over the traces. 
Yugoslavia’s defiance of the Krem- 
lin’s domination causes much un- 
easiness at the Kremlin’s council 
tables. To many observers it now 
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appears a toss-up whether the Krem- 
lin will attempt to roll out Yugo- 
slavia under the Russian juggernaut 
before turning attention elsewhere, 
or will attempt to invade the democ- 
racies before the Tito-generated 
virus of insurrection assumes an 
epidemic characteristic, thus causing 
other satellites, now relatively se- 
curely in the Russian fold, to follow 
the Tito pattern. 

On the surface, it presently ap- 
pears that Russia has determined to 
either subdue or neutralize the Tito 
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influence before attempting any- 
thing else. Recently 18 additional 
divisions, half of them motorized, 


moved into Bulgaria. Just why 
Bulgaria’s peace and security re- 
quires these reinforcements, the 
Kremlin does not explain. The pre- 
servation of Bulgaria’s security was 
the reason given for the movement. 
The disposition of these divisions 
causes one studying a map to see 
them, not in the light of a police 
force, but rather as so many arrow- 
heads aimed at the vitals of Yugo- 
slavia. Significant also is the in- 
creased air power being sent from 
Russia to those satellites which are 
handy to Tito’s domain. Therefore, 
on the surface, it appears that the 
Kremlin has decided to either sup- 
press Tito by force or else over- 
awe him into silence and inactivity. 
But this may be no more than a 
surface indication, for it is Kremlin 
strategy to glance in one direction 
and strike in another. Kremlin 
strategy is dully monotonous, for, so 
far, this particular technique has 
been used in Moscow’s operations 
almost without exception. Up until 
this time it has been a safe bet that, 
when Red Russia threatens in one 
direction, she is preparing to strike 
in another. 


However, the Kremlin cannot help 
knowing by now that its opponents 
are fully aware of this tactic. This 
changeless tactical pattern has been 
openly discussed many times in the 
press of democratic nations. Then, 
since it is an equally monotonous 
Kremlin tactic to rely upon an al- 
leged stupidity of its opponents, its 
leaders may craftily decide at this 
time to change the pattern. They 
may be fully intending to create an 
“incident” in the Tito-Kremlin con- 
troversy which will seem to justify 
aggressive action against Yugoslavia 
before the western European nations 
can arrive at the full benefits to be 
afforded them by American assist- 
ance in re-armament. Moscow’s 
leaders may feel that, so long as 
they make no aggressive move 
toward the western democracies, the 
democracies would at this time be 
virtually forced into a policy of non- 
interference while Moscow applies 
the Communist steam-roller to the 
rolling out of Yugoslav insubordi- 
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nation. Should Moscow be fully de- 
termined that Yugoslavia’s flouting 
of the Kremlin’s authority must be 
definitely ended once and for all, it 
is likely that moves toward this end 
are to be expected in the very near 
future. Certainly Stalin has noth- 
ing to gain by waiting, for each day 
finds Europe’s western powers be- 
come increasingly stronger. 


Also, the Kremlin perceives certain 
signs of restiveness among the other 
satellites. Tito’s insubordination is 
proving to them that defiance of the 
Kremlin’s absolute authority does not 
necessarily bring swift retribution 
and destruction. The reports which 
occasionally filter through the Iron 
Curtain show that Communist secret 
police are constantly uncovering, and 
usually destroying, newly formed re- 
sistance centers in several of the 
satellite nations. Since the peoples 
of nations which have had their free- 
dom wrenched from them do not take 
this injustice lying down, but con- 
stantly plot to regain their loss until 
victory is achieved or all is hopeless, 
Moscow undoubtedly realizes that the 
nullifying of the Tito influence does 
not safely permit of procrastination. 


On the other hand, however, Mos- 
cow’s re-enforcing of her Balkan 
satellites may be only ancther feint. 
It is entirely possible that it is, for 
the Russian forces which are being 
employed in this feint are only a 
drop in a bucket compared with Mos- 
cow’s total military strength. The 
use of 18 additional divisions in the 
Balkan area for garrison duty does 
not make a big hole in the total num- 
ber of divisions which Russia now 
has under arms. They are not a 
sufficiently large percentage of Mos- 
cow’s striking force to prevent Stalin 
from making a main thrust either to 
the west or the east. It is the possi- 
bility of such thrusts that is causing 
the capitals of the western powers no 
little concern these days. This con- 
cern is at present sufficient to pre- 
vent a surprise Communist attack 
from finding its objective totally un- 
aware. It is highly doubtful if 
Moscow can effect a European Pearl 
Harbor. 


Moscow’s intentions are both ideo- 
logical and imperialistic. In view of 
Communist greed, it is highly proba- 
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ble that imperialism is the stronger 
motive of the two at present. Rus- 
sia, even non-Communist Russia, has 
always been strongly imperialistic. 
While Communism’s leaders deplore 
in strongest possible terms all forms 
of political and territorial imperial- 
ism, they nevertheless show no signs 
whatever of not participating fully 
in it. Moscow has proved herself a 
territory snatcher of top flight rank. 
Further, Russia’s expanding indus- 
tries will soon need outlets. Since 
much of Russia’s labor is little more 
than slave labor which suffers from 
an exceptionally low standard of 
living, Russia’s increasing industries 
cannot hope to dispose of their pro- 
ducts through home consumption. 
One does not sell the products of an 
expanding economy to a half-starv- 
ing worker any more than one gets 
blood out of a turnip; hence Russian 
industry, which is virtually the State 
in business, must look to outside 
markets. Since Russia’s industrial 
managers realize full well that they 
cannot compete in quality with the 
manufacturers of western powers, 
they are therefore forced to seek 
markets where they can impose by 
force their goods upon the customer. 
It is also true that Russian industry 
cannot enter into a highly competi- 
tive market, even though its labor 
costs are low; for Russian industrial 
ingenuity still is far behind that of 
its western competitors. 


In fact, post-war Russia is meeting 
its economic problems largely by the 
looting of the satellites. Today’s 
Russian economy is not standing on 
its own feet as is that of western 
Europe. Instead, Russia is replacing 
its wartime losses and is meeting its 
post-war difficulties by dispossessing 
its satellites of their wealth. While 
it is true that Moscow now plans a 
program of world imperialism, it is 
equally true that, as this imperialism 
advances, it must be accompanied by 
an ideological advance. Victims of 
Russian imperialism will be a con- 
stant threat to Russian domination 
of them until their sense of man’s 
inherent dignity is entirely destroyed 
by the imposition of Communist phi- 
losophy. Russia cannot expect a 
conquered Christian nation to remain 
docile under. her domination until 
Christian ideals have been entirely 
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wiped out and replaced by the Com- 
munist idea of man. Hence Com- 
munist ideology, so the Kremlin 
plans, must march side by side with 
Communist imperialism. 


As imperialism’s ally, Communist 
ideology both precedes and follows 
imperialism’s advances. It precedes 
the advance to soften up resistance 
and constitutes the under-cover fifth 
column threat against which all free 
peoples must be continuously alert. 
Its teachings, and not religion, con- 
stitute the opium which Marx 
claimed drugs the people to uncon- 
sciousness when they seek justice. 
Millions of former dupes in the satel- 
lite nations have now discovered that 
fact much too late for their present 
well-being. The secrecy maintained 
by the Iron Curtain prevents these 
victims from confessing to the world 
how badly they were misled by Com- 
munist ideals and promises. In fact, 
the prevention of such confessions is 
the main reason why the Iron Cur- 
tain and its secrecy exist. Working 
directly, and also through false 
fronts, Communist ideology is the 
first wave of Moscow’s attacking 
forces. 


Then, after Moscow’s imperialistic 
advance has been achieved, as in the 
satellite nations, Communist ideolo- 
gy then becomes a police factor. It 
joins with the secret police in wiping 
out the resistance to enslavement 
which the moral concept of society 
fosters in man. By forcibly making 
itself the replacement of the moral 
and democratic concept of man and 
society, it is a powerful agency in 
securing the continuation of Russian 
exploitation. Since Communism’s 
ideological war is well established, 
it is therefore mandatory that Com- 
munism’s intended victims realize 
that it is every bit a threat to their 
freedom, peace and security as Rus- 
sia’s military jegions. Unfortunate- 
ly, many who turn extremely appre- 
hensive eyes toward Russia’s power- 
ful military might fail to perceive 
that Moscow’s ideology is in reality 
still more dangerous. As a result, 
patriots who would defend their na- 
tion’s well-being against Russian 
tanks and planes to the very last 
drop of their blood, foolishly fall 
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victims to Moscow’s ideological at- 
tacks. While they may not espouse 
this ideology, they nevertheless fail 
to accord it the importance they 
should. They regard it as relatively 
harmless when compared with the 
destructive powers of the Red mili- 
tary machine. Instead, they should 
realize that it is the most deadly 
poison which can possibly be ad- 
ministered to free civilization. 

Whether or not World War III is 
as imminent as so many think, the 
fact remains that we Americans, and 
indeed all defenders of Christian, 
moral, and therefore democratic 
civilization, must sleep with one eye 
open these days. 








The only real 
atom bomb 
control 


“I read the New Testament with 
the same attention I was giving at 
that very time, to the atomic legis- 
lation before the House of Congress. 
And then it was plain, for the first 
time, that the only hope mankind 
had of controlling the bomb lay not 
in the legislation we were passing, 
but in the law of Our Lord, to love 
one another .as He loved us.” 


—Clare Boothe Luce 








Everybody likes a 
HOMMEL 


That is why we are happy to 
have HUMMELS 


among our Christmas cards 


This year. 


Twenty-one cards for only $1.00 


Order from 


The Grail Office 


* Trade name for unique paintings by Berta Hummel 
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Echoes from Jur Abbey Frills 








Father Albert Kleber, 0.S.B., cele- 
brant of the Mass September 15 
the Golden Anniversary of his reli- 
gious Profession. 





Father Roman Roeper, O.S.B. as 
Archpriest of the Mass the day of 
his Golden Anniversary of Religious 
Profession. 
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Ember Day Ordinations 


Ember Saturday morning Septem- 
ber 24 Archbishop Schulte of India- 
napolis conferred the subdiaconate 
on eight of our fraters: The new 
Reverends are: Rev. Fraters Blaise 
Hettich, Camillus Ellsperman, Mark 


Toon, Geoffrey Gaughan, Alaric 
Scotcher, Lambert Soergel, Cyril 
Vrablic, and Philip Mahin. On the 


following day, Sunday September 25 
the Archbishop raised twenty-seven 
subdeacons to the Order of diaco- 
nate; twenty-two of the future 
priests were ordinands for seven 
dioceses. There were two for the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque; eleven for 
the Archdiocese of Louisville; five 
for the Diocese of Evansville; and 
one each for the Dioceses of Fort 
Wayne, Owensboro, Peoria, and 
Wichita. Five of the new deacons, 
Reverend Fraters, Blaise, Camillus, 
Mark, Geoffrey, and Alaric will be- 
come future Benedictine priests of 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey. Altogether 
Minor and Major orders were con- 
ferred on thirty-five young men. 


Plans For A New Foundation 
In The Dakotas 


“Shall St. Meinrad’s Abbey found 
a Mission Monastery in the Dakotas 
to take over the Indian mission ac- 
tivities that have been in the care 
of St. Meinrad’s Abbey since 1876?” 
That is the big question that has 
been in the minds of the Mission- 
aries and of Father Abbot Ignatius 
for a number of years. Soon it 
should be answered by a definite yes 
or no. September 17 Father Abbot 
left to visit the Indian Missions and 
consult the Missionaries who know 
better than others what the correct 
answer should be. If the Mission- 
aries favor the plan it will go before 
the Chapter (the monks with solemn 
vows consisting of priests and fra- 
ters) soon afterward. If the Abbey 
Chapter also favors it, action will be 
taken by the Summer of 1951. By 
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1951 the Abbey will have, God will- 
ing, fourteen additional priests ready 
for work of one kind or another; Fr. 
Abbot plans to select six priests and 
six brothers to establish a dependent 
Priory. Father Abbot plans to ask 
the Missionaries first if they favor 
the idea; if so, secondly where the 
monastery should be located; thirdly 
whether they are willing to become 
founding members; and fourthly 
whom they would suggest as Prior. 


Faculty Day October 12 


In the olden days the students 
received a free afternoon on a Fa- 
ther’s name day. But when the 
faculty expanded its ranks to thirty 
members the idea of free afternoons 
was dropped, and faculty Day was 
instituted to honor the Faculty mem- 
bers all at one time. Oh for the 
olden days of iazy afternoons with 
a Father leading the students on a 
hike over hill and dale, but alas, 
we pay the price of progress and 
expansion. 





Archbishop Schulte conferring the 
Order of Diaconate in the Abbey 
Church Sunday, September 25th. 
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Evansville Oblates Hold 
Recollection Day 


The lay oblates of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey who live in Evansville and 
enyirons turned out 110 strong for 
a day of recollection held at Reitz 
Memorial High School, Evansville, 
Ind. on September 25th. The day 
began with Mass at 9:30 in the high 
school auditorium. The celebrant of 
the Mass was the retreat master, 
Father Kevin McGonigle, O.S.B., of 
Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo. 
A breakfast-luncheon was served in 
the cafeteria at 10:30; conferences 
were given in the auditorium at 
11:45 and 12:45. Closing exercises 
began at 2:00 p.m. with Exposition, 
rosary and sermon. By three o’clock 
all were on their way home after a 
refreshing spiritual experience. Fa- 
ther Kevin was our guest at the 
abbey from Sunday evening until 
Friday September 30th. He was 
formerly oblate director of Concep- 
tion Abbey, and is still director of a 
group of 175 lay oblates in Kansas 
City, Missouri where he serves as 
chaplain at the Benedictine Convent 
of Perpetual Adoration. For our 
readers’ information the lay oblates 
of the abbey are Catholic men and 
women affiliated with the Benedictine 
Order by a spiritual bond, and who 
observe the spirit of the Holy Rule 
of St. Benedict in their daily life. 
More complete information about the 
Benedictine lay oblate vocation will 
be sent to any of our readers who are 
interested; write to The Rev. Direc- 
tor of Lay Oblates, St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana, enclos- 
ing ten cents in postage stamps. 


Father Rudolph Home For A 
Short Visit 


Father Rudolph Siedling, O.S.B., 
who has been studying musicology 
at New York College, New York 
City, since June 1948, was with us 
for a short visit the week of Sep- 
tember 25th. During the last Sum- 
mer Father Rudolph spent several 
months in Europe visiting various 
Benedictine Abbeys in the interest of 
Church music. His tour brought him 
to Rome and Florence in Italy; to 
the mother-house of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, the Abbey of Maria Ein- 
siedeln in Switzerland, as well as the 
Abbey of Engelberg in that country; 
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in Belgium to the Abbey of St. 
Andre, Maredsous, and Louvain; in 
Germany to Maria Laach Abbey, and 
the Archabbey of Beuron; in Frapce 
to the famous center of Gregorian 
Chant, the Abbey of Solesmes, to the 
Abbey of St. Wandrille, and the 
Abbey of Fleury where legend has it 
that the body of St. Benedict is 
buried; while in France it was his 
privilege to make a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Our Lady at Lourdes; in 
Spain Father Rudolph said that he 
visited the Abbey of Montserrat near 
Barcelona. According to Father 
Rudolph there is a choir school for 
boys at Montserrat which is about 
eight centuries old. The boys are 
taken there when they are about nine 


years of age; here they remain until 
their voices change; everyday they 
sing at their own High Mass the en- 
tire proper and common of the Mass 
chant. This boys’ choir is known 
throughout Europe for their fine in- 
terpretation of Gregorian chant and 
for their excellent polyphony. Fa- 
ther Rudolph also related that thou- 
sands of pilgrims come to Montser- 
rat to honor Our Lady there and to 
hear the boy choristers sing the 
rosary in the lovely Catalan dialect. 
So great is the devotion of the 
Catalan Spaniards to Our Lady of 
Montserrat that there is an old say- 
ing: “A man is not well married 
until he has brought his wife to visit 
Our Lady of Montserrat.” A story 





Fraters professing Solemn Vows in the Abbey Church September: 15th. 
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is told that during the recent 
Spanish civil war the Communists 
stole the statue and telephoned the 
Abbot that never again would the 
Lady of Montserrat be honored; but 
the Abbot had anticipated the theft, 
and before the Reds took over the 
abbey he replaced the real and 
genuine statue of Our Lady with a 
replica. The century-old statue he 
had hidden under the monastery. 
When the war was over the real 
statue was replaced in its shrine. It 
was delightful to have Father Ru- 
dolph with us again; we have missed 
his cheerfulness and his droll sense 
of humor. We can hardly wait for 
him to rejoin the community in June 
1950 at which time he hopes to have 
completed his studies at New York 
College. : 


Going And Coming 
Saturday morning October ist Fa- 
ther Delahoyde, who was a guest at 
St. Meinrad’s for several days, set 
out for Washington, D. C., taking 
with him Fr. Paschal and Fathers 
Damasus and Kenneth. The latter 
two will continue their studies at the 
Catholic University. We expect Fa- 

ther Paschal home shortly. 


The Sick Brethren 


Brother Benedict Joseph, O.S.B., 
widely known by our old timers as 
Brother Banjo, is a very sick man; 
he has been ailing from a weakened 
heart for several years, and it was 
because of this condition that he 
finally had to give up the post of 
porter of the monastery. Brother 
suffered another severe heart attack 
recently, and was taken to St. 
Joseph’s Infirmary, Louisville, Ky. 
October 3. He received the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction before he 
left. Brother Odilo, 0.S.B., our foxy 
nonagenarian, has finally succumbed 
to the ravages of age and ill health; 
he has been confined to his room and 
bed for some time; until shortly be- 
fore his illness Brother Odilo walked 
with the springy step of a man half 
his age. Father Norbert, O.S.B. 
leaves Thursday October 6th for the 
Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minne- 
sota where he expects to undergo a 
serious operation soon; may we ask 
for these our sick brethren your kind 
prayers? 
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DON'T 
MISS 


The December Grail 


As a special feature 

there will be 
reproductions of 

the beautiful murals 
painted by 

Dom Gregory de Wit 

in the Archbishop’s Chapel 
at Indianapolis. 


Watch for news of new features 


in the January Grail 


THE GRAIL November 














HE STORY is told of a terri- 

fied young sailor on a carrier 

in the Pacific during a Japa- 
nese bombing attack. As he saw the 
bombers diving, he dropped to his 
knees, but the only prayer he could 
manage was: “Bless us, O Lord, and 
these Thy gifts, which we are about 
to receive...” 

That the prayer came readily 
under duress seems to indicate that 
it had been a custom with him. 
Many another boy would have found 
himself wanting even that formula 
of prayer. The custom of asking 
God’s blessing upon our food is fast 
passing from our table “manners”. 
Whatever the previous customary 
table blessings had been, the Chris- 
tian tradition was begun by Our 
Savior, “Who the day before He 
suffered took bread .... and giving 
thanks, He blessed, broke and gave 
it to His disciples, saying: Take and 
rc.” 

That central act of our religion— 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass—has 
come to be called the Eucharist, a 
Greek word meaning: thanksgiving. 
No wonder, then, that the heart of 
the Mass, the Canon, begins with 
that significant dialogue between the 
Celebrant and the Congregation: 

Celebrant: Let us give thanks to 
the Lord Our God. 


Congregation: It is fitting and 
just. 

Celebrant: It is truly fitting and 
just, right and salutary that we 
should at all times and in all places 
give thanks unto Thee, O holy Lord, 
Father Almighty, and everlasting 
God.” (Roman Missal) Little won- 
der, too, that this “giving thanks 
and blessing” should have passed in- 
to universal household custom in the 
first ages of Christianity, since the 
household table was the Christian 
altar, and the family meal was fol- 
lowed by the “Lord’s Supper”—the 
Mass. If we have so completely 
separated the family table from the 
altar of the “Eucharist” in our 
present day thinking, then we need 
not be surprised to note the lack of 
“thanksgiving and blessing” at the 
family meal. 

Could it be, perhaps, that we are 
beginning to take those things for 
granted which were once worth 
fighting about and praying for? In 
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BLESS US 
O LORD 


. AND 


THESE... 


by Mary Lanigan Healy 


the lean and barren years of the war 
there was more thought of offering 
a blessing for food than there is now 
when the time of plenty is with us. 
Glibly we say out of habit, with no 
thought of its significance: “Bless 
us, O Lord, and these Thy gifts, 
which we are about to receive from 
Thy bounty, through Christ Our 
Lord. Amen.” There is an assump- 
tion in that phraseology that the 
gifts are there waiting to be taken. 
There is no fear that there will not 
be a sufficiency to go around. There 
is no misgiving as to the morrow. 
There is a presumption rather that 
God will continue to manifest His 
goodness and givingness and that 
our acceptance manifests the graci- 
ousness of those who are ever “about 
to receive.” 
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Nothing is more fatal spiritually 
than to take our blessings for 
granted.... 


It is natural that this should be 
so because America has been so 
blessed that we haven’t needed to be 
afraid. But at this Thanksgiving 
time, 1949, it might not be amiss to 
pause to “give thanks and bless” be- 
fore and after receiving with more 
than a passing thought to the real 
meaning of thanksgiving—eucharist. 
And we might profitably ask our- 
selves: “Are we correct in assuming 
in this bland manner that the gifts 
are to remain as plentiful as the 
loaves of the miraculous multiplica- 
tion?” 

I once read a story about a very 
kind man. His quality of kindliness 
was described by a little boy who 
said of him: “You don’t have to 
watch his eyes to see if he is going 
to change.” God has been that way 
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with us. 


He has “put up” with a 
great deal from us. We have tried 
Him with our loose morals, with our 
carelessness in regard to parental 
responsibility, with our disregard of 
the sanctity of marriage, with our 
impudences before His Divine Majes- 
ty. Could it be that, kind and under- 
standing Father though He is, there 
may come an end to patience and 
the eyes of God may flash with anger 
the while we continue our assump- 
tion that there is no necessity to look 
toward Him to see how He is taking 
us? It could, it could indeed. And 
we are downright presumptuous if 
we do not take that possibility into 
serious consideration. 

To be truly wise in this matter we 
should again accustom ourselves to 
the habit of calling down a blessing 
upon our lives. Food is often our 
first thought in this regard because 
it is the most obvious means of sus- 
tenance. But in itself, food is a 
mere symbol. We could not live the 
American way of life on food alone. 
It stands for much more. 

In accord with the very standard 
of living in America we have reason 
to cry for a blessing. In spite of 
housing conditions, in spite of our 
slum areas and the various other 





blots on our national life, there is 
the right of a family to live to- 
gether; of parents to guide according 
to their own best judgment the lives 
of their children. There is the 
value set upon the individual, upon 
human dignity, and upon life itself. 
Our schools, our churches, this very 
land itself, all offer great cause for 
ealling down a constant blessing 
from God. Privileged are we to send 
our youngsters to Catholic schools 
where God is everywhere, in the les- 
sons, on the playgrounds, and in the 
hearts of the teachers; to frequent 
without let a church of our faith; 
and to be able to say: “This is my 
family, with whom I share my life’s 
true joys and sorrows.” 

These are the basic blessings of 
our democracy. These represent the 
inalienabie rights of each man. They 
are as fundamental and as common- 
place as bread and salt and meat 
upon our tables. And we are as 
negligent about giving thanks for the 
one as for the other. 

What right have we to assume 
that we shall always be “about to 
receive” God’s blessings for body, 
mind and soul? What reason do we 
have to think that we of America 
are to be cared for and sheltered for- 


ever? None whatever! No more 
than any other human being ever 
created. 

Look about you. What of the 
threatening legislation regarding our 
schools? What of the subtle threats 
against our churches? What of the 
seething undercurrents of our na- 
tional life? Maybe we ‘are not as 
snug and secure as we have come to 
believe. Thanksgiving Day is the 
result of a group of men and women 
remembering to give thanks. It 
might be a good idea to recall the 
reason for the day as we shop for 
turkeys and cranberries and mince- 
meat. We might add a footnote to 
the shopping list of Mr. and Mrs. 
America in preparation for Thanks- 
giving Day. It might read—“giving 
thanks and blessing”. It might 
prove to be the very element lacking 
and most needed in the flavor of our 
lives. 

In the Roman Missal, the Church’s 
official book of the Eucharist, one of 
the thanksgiving prayers (Postcom- 
munion) at the “table of the Lord” 
gives us a very fitting prayer for 
Thanksgiving Day: “Filled with 
sacred gifts, we pray Thee, O Lord, 
that we may ever continue in thanks- 
giving. Through Christ Our Lord.” 





Spencer Tracy’s Modest Friend 


enough in exchanging ideas. 


Before 





F'iRst nights on trains have never 

been conducive to satisfactory 
rest as far as most people are con- 
cerned, and Spencer Tracy’s trip to 
New York was no exception. After 
dinner he tried to read a detective 
story or two, but not even the mys- 
tery of a mysterious killing could 
make the time pass as quickly as he 
wanted it to. In desperation Tracy 
walked into the smoker, sat down 
beside a small gray-haired man. 
Neither spoke for several minutes. 
Then the very quiet man cleared his 
throat, and in almost a whisper 
asked, “You are Spencer Tracy, 
aren’t you?” Tracy admitted it. 
Again quiet descended. Finally they 
managed to strike up a conversation, 
and the time passed pleasantly 


Tracy departed for the night the 
shy gentleman blushed, stammered 
and finally managed to say that he 
had seen all the Tracy films, liked his 
work and so on. Tracy thanked him 
and went to bed. Never once during 
the talk had he alluded to himself 
or his own work. Curious, Tracy 
motioned to the porter, and asked 
who the man was. The discovery 
was a lesson on the true meaning of 
modesty. The mild, shy little man 
who forgot himself completely to be- 
come interested in another was 
Franz Werfel world-famous 
writer and author of the well known 
best seller and Academy Award con- 
tender, Song of Bernadette. 
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MARY AND JOSEPH: THEIR 
LIVES AND TIMES. By Rev. 
Denis O’Shea. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., Mil- 


$3.50. 


This book, claiming to be the only 
considerable documented biography 
of Joseph and Mary in English, may 
fool many with that claim. Actually 
however, when the book is read, one 
thing is discovered. The so-called 
documentation is to a great extent 
from sources like the Apocrypha’ 
books of Scripture, and therefore 
almost completely unreliable. Not 
that it is proved false absolutely, but 
that it has never been accepted as 
genuine is the claim that must be 
laid against us. However, the 
documentation for the rest of the 
book, Josephus, Philo, the Talmud, 
and the Church Fathers—all this 
goes to make up an excellent work 
so far as presenting the background 
and local circumstances of the time 
and place goes. 

It is evident that Father O’Shea 
has done much research into history 
in order to turn out this book, and 
he is to be commended. His style 
is readable, his logic and care for 
details clear and _ well-arranged. 
Zachary and Elizabeth are presented 
carefully with all the force that can 
be mustered from the meagre facts 
available combined with Apocryphal 
treatment of their lives. The parents 
of John the Baptist actually live in 
the book. Further, an excellent brief 
history and description of the temple 
is given—perfectly accurate and 
true as well as fascinating. 

The book begins with a treatment 
of David and his kingship, follows 
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through the “story of Mary’s early 
life”, the events of the Annunciation 
and Visitation, all the way to the 
last chapter which deals with the 
wedding of Mary and Joseph. If its 
accuracy be granted, then nothing 
remains against it; it is an inspiring 
and vital portrayal of the two per- 
sons who were to mean most to the 
Son of God. And the general make- 
up of the book leaves nothing to be 
desired. On the whole the book can 
be very hightly recommended for de- 
votional reading. 


HENRY THE EIGHTH. By Theo- 
dore Maynard. Bruce Publishing 
Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. $3.75. 


The dean of Catholic biographers 
has done it again. Mr. Maynard, 
like Tennyson’s brook, will go on 
forever publishing factual works of 
interest to the Catholic world in 
general. At times his books are of 
inferior quality, at other times they 
are of a finer strain; he is perhaps 
the most inconsistent author now 
writing in the Catholic field. This 
time he reaches a peak. In this re- 
viewer’s opinion, Henry The Eighth 
is the best biography he has pub- 
lished since Queen Elizabeth. Accu- 
rate, well-documented, clearly ar- 
ranged, and written in an easy in- 
formal style, it is one of the better 
biographies of the last few years. 

The story of Henry VIII begins 
even before his birth, during the 
reign of his father, Henry VII; Mr. 
Maynard takes this into considera- 
tion and presents a lucid picture of 
the state of England, politically, re- 
ligiously, and economically at the 
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time of Henry VIII’s boyhood, show- 
ing how the circumstance surround- 
ing his early life influenced his char- 
acter. A clear and logical statement 
of the relationship between England, 
France, and Spain is given, so that 
the story behind the marriage of 
Arthur, Henry’s older brother, to 
Katharine of Aragon, followed by 
Arthur’s death and Henry’s subse- 
quent marriage to his  brother’s 
widow. From this point the king is 
followed through his excessive devo- 


‘ tion to the Church in his early 


years, through his subsequent self- 
righteous attitude toward the 
Church, considering his multifold 
marital entanglements, all the way 
to the moment of his death, when 
his last words were an invocation of 
Our Lady of Walsingham. 


It is easy to follow the meander- 
ings of Henry’s mind as we read 
this book. We see how he often 
justified himself, sincerely convinced 
that what he did was for the welfare 
of England and the Church. It is 
clear that even the divorce from 
Katharine of Aragon was not the 
open and closed case of wicked per- 
verseness that it appears to our day; 
it is clear likewise that Henry began 
his schism only because he was 
often under the guidance of mailici- 
ous minds. He emerges from the 
book as a vain—though not egotis- 
tical—man, devoted to Church and 
England, until he allowed his sen- 
suality to run away with his intel- 
lect. Truly he is more to be pitied 
than blamed. 

There are faults in the book, for 
Mr. Maynard is still not perfect as 
a biographer. Perhaps the outstand- 
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ing complaint that can be made is 
that he too often falls in love with a 
good story and wanders from the 


point of the book. Thus, for in- 
stance, his treatment of Cardinal 
Wolsey is almost too detailed for a 
small biography of Henry; as im- 
portant as Wolsey was to England 
under Henry, and as great as is his 
role in the history of the time, yet he 
hardly deserves the attention that 
would be so complete that it would 
preclude almost all mention of Henry 
for two chapters. Yet such is the 
attention given him. Again, it might 
be said that it is not good form— 
hardly cricket is the best term—for 
a historian to devote himself now 
and again to making side remarks 
about other historians. Yet Mr. 
Maynard does this. Surely he could 
have corrected the errors of other 
men without insulting them. 

Nonetheless we can recommend 
this book unreservedly for all, be 
they students of history or not; and 
we can hope that Mr. Maynard will 
continue to give us biographies of 
such solid worth. 


DAYS BEYOND RECALL. By 
Roger B. Dooley. Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. $3.50. 


Roger Dooley showed’ great 
promise in his first novel, Less Than 
The Angels. In Days Beyond Re- 
call, he continues to show promise, 
although he has not yet reached the 
complete smoothness of style which 
shows fulfillment of that promise. 
He does know how to portray a 
character so that one does not soon 
forget him, and he knows how to 
make good use of local color (in this 
ease Buffalo at the turn of the 
century), but he seems to have some 
trouble keeping the story free from 
awkwardness. The style used also 
falls into grammatical errors at 
times. 

The story deals with Rose Shana- 
han who, at 18, is in love with Gene 
Fitzmahon. Gene goes away to 
complete his education, and Rose be- 
comes a teacher during his absence. 
When he fails to return after a 
lapse of time, Rose is heart-broken; 
still, she cannot come to love Steve 
Crowley, the young policeman who 
has set out to win her. Finally the 
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paths of Rose and Gene cross again, 
and his essential weakness lies re- 
vealed. This sends Rose to Steve 
for security. Their plans for mar- 
riage are interrupted by World War 
I, and Rose again hesitates between 
Gene and Steve. Her ultimate 
course of action leads to the sur- 
prising ending of the novel. 
Rather long and drawn out at 
times, the book nevertheless lives up 
to the interesting plot here outlined. 
The reader meets all the Shanahans 
and Fitzmahons, the O’Farrells and 
the Crowleys. He comes to under- 
stand their emotions and actions in 
the light of their background. In the 
words of the publisher’s blurb, 
“From behind the lace curtains of 
solid respectability comes a revela- 
tion of all the laughter and tears of 
a way of life neither truly Irish nor 
truly American, yet somehow both.” 


If you have the time and patience 
for it, Days Beyond Recall will prove 
a book that can move and stir you. 
“Well worth reading” must be our 
one sentence appraisal of it. 


SIXTY SAINTS FOR BOYS. A 
Joan Windham Omnibus. Sheed & 
Ward, Inc., 63 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3, New York. — $3.00. 


Joan Windham has a knack for 
telling a good story, and for telling 
it so that it will interest any one 
who reads it. In Sixty Saints For 
Boys, she considers sixty saints 
whose names boys are likely to hear, 
and tells their lives in short, fast- 
moving chapters. In theory, every 
boy will be most interested in his 
own patron; as a matter of fact, if 
he is able to stop after reading one 
chapter, he will be able to lay claim 
to a vast amount of will power. 

The mother of a large family, Mrs. 
Windham has undoubtedly developed 
her facility for story-telling by keep- 
ing the younger generation happy on 
occasions such as sicknesses, broken 
legs, and general confinements to the 
house for any reason. As a result 
she has been able to use language 
which is appealingly simple and 
understandable, without ever stoop- 
ing to the repulsive device of talk- 
ing down to the children. It is for- 
tunate that this is true, for children 
are quick to catch the undertones of 
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condescension when an adult does 
talk down to them. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing 
about the book in question is that 
the sequence of independent stories, 
unrelated though they seem to be, 
unites: itself into a whole which 
leaves one big story—the important 
story of the Church’s’ growth 
through the ages. The book is so 
written, also that it will more than 
appeal to boys, while the parents and 
big brothers and big sisters and little 
sisters of those same boys will pro- 
bably be just as enthralled as the 
younger set. 

If you are looking for a good gift 
for some boy, don’t pass up Sizty 
Saints For Boys. It is just what you 
want. 


RELIGIOUS ART FROM THE 
TWELFTH TO THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. By Emile 
Male. Pantheon Books, Inc. 333 
Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y, 
$4.50. 


This exceptionally valuable and 
interesting work is divided into four 
sections, each given the name of the 
previous volume by this author from 
which it was taken. His four origi- 
nal monumental works were: Religi- 
ous Art of the Twelfth Century, 
Religious Art of the Thirteenth 
Century, Religious Art of the End 
of the Middie Ages, and Religious 
Art after the Council of Trent. 
Each section is comprehensive, 
though not nearly so as the complete 
work from which it was abridged. 

In the first section the author 
treats briefly such subjects as Sculp- 
ture, Illuminated manuscripts, and 
the Oriental origins of Christian 
Art. Besides he has several very 
interesting paragraphs on the in- 
fluence of Liturgical Drama on art, 
treating under this heading the de- 
velopment of the Mystery plays 
from liturgical services. Amazingly 
enough, what is given and explained 
is both interesting and instructive to 
one completely a novice in the field, if 
this reviewer be any criterion of the 
fact. Witness, for instance the dis- 
cussion of Art and the Saints here 
included. 

In the second section we are in- 
troduced by the symbolical quality 
of medieval art. We learn that al 
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most all the architecture, sculpture, 
engraving, and other work of this 
nature was designed to suggest 
thoughts rather than to portray 
them. There is a discussion of The 
Four Mirrors of Vincent of Beuvais 
—a division which tells us into which 
of four possible divisions all art 
falls. Finally, the conclusion of this 
section explains the place of the 
Cathedral in medieval art, and the 
influence of France in the develop- 
ment of Cathedral art. 


In “Religious Art of the Waning 
Middle Ages”, we find a multitude of 
subjects treated, each more fascinat- 
ing than the last. A list of the 
titles of some‘of those subjects 
should be sufficient to stir up interest 
in the book. The Influence of Italian 
Art, the Influence of the Religious 
Theatre, The Passion of Our Lady, 
Human Tenderness as a New Emo- 
tion to be depicted (The Virgin and 
Child), New Aspects of the Saints, 
Death in Art, The Tomb, The Win- 
dows of Vincennes and Diirer’s 
Apocalypse, and finally The Last 
Judgment and the Influence of the 
Religious Theatre. The list alone is 
intriguing. 

Finally, under “Religious Art 
after the Council of Trent” come 
such titles as “The Throne of St. 
Peter, Art defends the Sacraments, 
The Ecstasy of St. Theresa trans- 
verberated by the Angel, Death, The 
Nativity, and New Devotions (The 
Guardian Angels). Besides these, 
we see for the first time that Alle- 
gory became the fashion in Art, and 
finally we meet a survey of the types 
of Art favored in Churches under 
the direction of each Religious Order. 


Actually, we have done little as. 


far as reviewing the book goes, in 
this summary; nonetheless, we felt 
that we could do nothing less than 
give an idea of its contents, letting 
this speak for itself. The book is 
well worth while—and even had the 
printed matter been unworthy of the 
subject undertaken, yet the ap- 
pended series of plates illustrating 
the thought would have made its 
purchase worth while. As it is, we 
can recommend it unreservedly for 
the average reader as the most en- 
chanting book on a rather technical 
subject that we have yet had the 
Pleasure of reviewing. Especially 
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will it be of value to those who have 
any interest at all in the field of 
Religious Art, but it will be by no 
means dull to any one. 


MEN, MUTTS AND MULLIGAN. 
By Quentin Morrow Phillip. The 
Saint Joseph Publishing Co. P.O. 
Box 5087, Chicago, Illinois. $1.25. 
An unusual format is the first 

thing to be noticed about QMP’s 
first venture into the publication field 
on his own. The book is reproduced 
directly from the author’s manu- 
script, and is not changed by any 
“omniscient editor”, to use the 
phrase from Mr. Phillip’s own pen. 
We did not notice any grammatical 
or otherwise reprehensible technical 
errors, despite this manner of publi- 
cation, which so easily lends itself 
to mistakes. This was probably be- 
cause the stories—or tales—are so 
fascinating that one forgets to watch 
for technical errors. 

Made up of eight stories of vary- 
ing lengths, the primary character- 
istic of the whole work is this: the 
stories have punch. They are not 
the sugar and spice which is so often 
found in the field of Catholic fiction 
today. Well written, they carry the 
reader through to the climax, leaving 
him with the feeling that he has been 
witnessing real life. The only quali- 
ty to mar this feeling is one that the 
dialogue is often somewhat less than 
natural, being awkward, even arti- 
ficial in many places. Nonetheless 
the book does not suffer too much. 

Perhaps the most interesting story 
in the collection, in our opinion, was 
not a story at all, but rather a nar- 
rative essay aimed at creating a 
mood rather than at telling a story, 
This was the last piece in the book, 
“The Lost Soul.” We will not dis- 
cuss the content, for that would 
spoil your pleasure when you read 
the book. In passing we might re- 
mark that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt—and therefore Mr. Phillip’s 
style begins to pall after a while, but 
he was wise enough to stop before 
the feeling became too strong. There 
is a slight sameness about his work 
that does not always appeal, but this 
is not too noticeable here. 

On the whole the book can be 
recommended for reading by all who 
like good short stories. 
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THREE MINUTES A DAY. By 
Rev. James Keller, M.M. The 
Christophers, 121 East 39th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. (Doubleday 
& Co., Inc.) $2.00. 


Here is one book that needs little 
commendation from reviewers. An 
overwhelming shout of enthusiasm 
met Father Keller’s first book, last 
year, and was marred by only a few 
dissident voices. Whether or not 
one approved of the earlier volume, 
however, almost everyone is sure to 
greet this continuation of the 
thought with appreciation. 

The book is compact, made up of 
daily readings, none over a page in 
length. The idea is that if one will 
take the time necessary to read these 
concise thoughts, and will use the 
effort necessary to live up to them, he 
will be lighting the candle that Fa- 
ther Keller so vigorously advocates. 
Each thought is different, some being 
based on historical incidents, some 
on legends, some on developments of 
old proverbs. The book contains 
humor, the latest news items, the 
wisdom of Confucius, sentences 


‘from Cicero’s orations, and many 


other gems of thought, all served up 
in such a way as to point the truth 
of some words of Christ. The criti- 
cism cannot be so easily levelled this 
time that Father Keller and his 
Christopher group are lacking in 
spirituality; the spiritual has a much 
more definite place in THREE 
MINUTES A DAY than it had in 
YOU CAN CHANGE ' THE 
WORLD. 

We are happy to be able to recom- 
mend this book for everyone who 
wishes to discover peace and to pro- 
mote the Gospel of Christ. 


FUN FARE: A_ Treasury of 
Reader’s Digest Wit and Humor. 
The Reader’s Digest Association, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. $1.89. 

This book has been compiled of 
those fillers which you and I are 
always trying to remember for use 
in our conversation. It contains 316 
pages of the funniest and most in- 
teresting pieces to appear in the 
Digest. Any one who picks it up 
will start laughing as soon as he 
starts reading, and will continue long 
after he stops reading. It is not 
necessary to begin in any particular 
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section of the book—one need only 
open at random. The humor is 
waiting to be gathered. 


AT THE FATIMA PEACE TABLE 
(Mary Presiding). By Rev. L. 
M. Dooley, S.V.D. St. Anthony’s 
Center, 443 East 135th St., New 
York, .50. 


This paper bound volume presents 
very clearly an idea of ‘’ary’s rela- 
tion to our daily life. Beginning with 
a background of the Fatima Appari- 
tions, Father Dooley takes us 
through the story of Mary’s im- 
portance to us. The book is well- 
written and interesting, besides being 
inspirational. There is an appendix 


on God’s Plan and the Family 
Rosary, which is sure to move those 
of us who are familiar with the 
work of its author, Father Patrick 
Peyton, producer of the radio show, 
“The Family Hour.” 


MADONNA OF NAZARETH: A 
Mystery Play. By Rev. S. J. 
Draugelis. The Marian Fathers, 
Eden Hill, Stockbridge Massachu- 
setts. $1.00. 

This is the third in a series of 
Mystery Plays entitled, “Life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of 
God”, and is adapted from an 
English translation of “Mistica Ciu- 
dad De Dios”, “The Mystical City 
of God”, by the Venerable Abbess 


Mary of Jesus of Agreda, Spa 
It is developed in three acts. 
language is on a sustained dignif 
level, the treatment is reverent. ‘a 
period covered is that between 
Mary’s espousal to Joseph and their 
departure for the registering 
Bethlehem. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT FUND 
RAISING. By Robert Keith Lea 
vitt. The Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation. $2.00. s 


This is a book which endeavors to 
explain the effect of gigantic fund 
raising campaigns on those who 
must contribute. It contains many — 
interesting facts. — 





MY DAD 


by Patrick Smith 


I WAS growing up. In a year and 
a half I would be starting high 


school. I liked grade school well 
enough, but I liked it better when 
school was out and I could go home 
—home to my Mom and Dad. 
Usually when I got home (that 
is, when I came straight home) Mom 
was taking a nap. And so Dad and 
I would do something all by our- 
selves—go for a ride in the car, 
play ball, work, or sometimes just 
talk. That was what I liked best— 
just to sit back and hear Dad tell 
me all sorts of things. He’d sit back 
in his chair, light his pipe, and then 
begin. I used to think that he knew 
everything that was worth knowing. 
That’s why, when I came home 
and found him in bed one day, I felt 
disappointed. Mother told me Dad 
was sick, and he didn’t even come 
down to dinner that night. That was 
really rare. Dad had always been 
at the ,jhead of the table for dinner 
as long as I could remember. 
That night when my sister Marie 
and I were doing our homework, 
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DEATH brings heartache to all of us. But when we realize that 
our loved ones in heaven can prove their love for us in even more 
wonderful ways than they could while on earth, our happiness and — 


peace are unmeasured. 


The following simple account was written by one of the students of 


St. Meinrad’s Minor Seminary. 


Its touching charm will, we feel, find 


a responsive echo in the hearts of all who have known the pain of 


separation that death brings. 


Dad began to have such a bad head- 
ache that he could hardly stand it. 
Mom rushed down and called up the 
doctor. The doctor examined Dad 
and found that he was in a very 
serious condition. 

All during the next morning at 
school I kept wondering how sick 
Dad really was and when he would 
get well enough to play with me and 
to talk with me again. When I came 
home at noon, my oldest sister Mar- 
garet met me at the front door and 
told me that Dad had been taken to 
the hospital in Indianapolis. Of 
course, Mom had gone with him. I 
didn’t eat much that noon. I just 
kept thinking about Dad. My sister 
told me how once before—when I 
was too little to know—Dad had 
gone to the hospital. That cheered 
me up a little, because if he got well 
once, he would probably get well 
again. And so when I went back to 
school I found I could study a little 
more easily than I had been able to 
in the morning. 

After. school was over I was feel- 
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ing so much better about Dad that 
I went out and played a game of 
football with my schoolmates. We 
were having a close game, when my 
sister Margaret came by the place 
where we were playing and told me 
I’d have to come home. The game 
was so good that I didn’t want to 
leave, but I went anyhow, thinking I 
would come back later. 

As my sister and I were walking 
up the front steps of our house, she 
put her arm around me and told me 
that Dad had just died. I couldn't 
believe it. Dad was dead.... 

Years later I knew that Dad had 
realized his death was near all the 
time. I remembered how he used to 
stay in church long after Mass. Dad 
knew death was near, and he was ~ 
getting ready for it. 

I often wish Dad were still here. 
I’d like to talk to him and have him © 
give me advice as he used to do. ~ 
But when I realize where Dad is — 
now, I know that he can help me far ~ 
more there than he could if he weré | 
here on earth. : 


Novembh 

















THE SHEPHERD BOY 
OF BETHLEHEM 


Another gift-booklet by Mary 
Fabyan Windeatt containing 
@ beautiful Christmas tale 
and very beautifully ilus- 
trated by Gedge Harmon. 
With envelopes. 


25¢ each. 5 copies $1.00 
100 copies 15.$$ 
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5. SAINTS IN THE SKY 1.3 
es See ne He alee St Keane Readthisbook and see 
for yourself. 

6. MY NAME IS THOMAS 
St. Thomas himself tells you all about himself. 

7. CHILDREN OF FATIMA 


If you've wondered what the Blessed Mother looks like and what she 
said you will find what the three shepherd children saw and heard 
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8 WARRIOR IN WHITE 
Another an, rome who went to South pa to seek 
his fortune, 

9, LITTLE SISTER 
This is the little girl who wanted to receive aw one ae 
was too little and so our Lord worked a miracle all for her. 


10. NORTHERN LIGHTS 
We've heard so much about the Polish people, but here is one of the 
greatest Polish Saints, St. Hyacinth. 


11. DAVID AND HIS SONGS 
The shepherd boy who became a king and wrote the Psalms. 


12. THE PARISH PRIEST OF ARS 
St. John Vianney, beloved parish priest of France. 


13. THE MAN ON FIRE 
St. Paul the Apostle was a man on fire for God. 


ORDER BLANK for BOOKS 


| enclose $_............. for the following books: 

—__—ANGEL (1) HERO (2) _._QUEEN (3) LAD (4) © 
—.. SAINTS (5) THOMAS (6) CHILDREN (7) 

—_. WARRIOR (8) -——SISTER (9) NO. LIGHTS (10) 
—_... DAVID AND HIS SONGS (11) PARISH PRIEST (12) 
MAN ON FIRE (13) 
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BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


I wish to make a public ac- 
knowledgment of a favor obtained 
through Brother Meinrad. I prayed 
for a very special intention and in 
just a few days my favor was 
granted. So I am enclosing an of- 
fering in honor of Brother Meinrad. 

A Friend, Il. 

Please find enclosed an offering 
which I had promised along with 
publication if Brother Meinrad 
would obtain a special favor for my 
sister—that she be spared a kidney 
operation. This is not the first time 
I had appealed to him and he has 
answered. Mrs. J.L.M. Ohic. 


Enclosed please find ten dollars 
which I promised to send St. Mein- 
rad’s Seminary in honor of Brother 
Meinrad and to further his cause for 
beatification. Brother Meinrad 
answered my prayers most generous- 
ly and found us a beautiful home 
when we had practically despaired 
of ever finding anything. You may 
publish this favor if you wish. 

M.R., Wash. 

I asked Brother Meinrad to ask 
Our Lord to grant my mother a 
peaceful and happy death. She did 
die peacefully, well prepared, and I 
am enclosing this offering in his 
honor in gratitude. M. N. Ohio. 

Enclosed is a small donation in 
thanksgiving for favors received 
through the intercession of Brother 
Meinrad and the Blessed Mother. 
Will continue my prayers for the 
many favors I still need. 

Mrs. R.A.K., Maryland. 


My grandson got a very strong 
cleansing powder in his eyes and we 
were very worried lest it might 
cause him trouble. I prayed to 
Brother Meinrad, promising publica- 
tion and an offering. The boy’s eyes 
were unharmed. Mrs. M.B., Ill. 

I had heard much about the dif- 
ferent favors that Brother Meinrad 
has granted to everyone that asked 
for his help. So the other night I 
turned to Brother Meinrad for help 
too and he granted my favor. I am 
very thankful and wish to acknowl- 
edge this favor. I enclose an offer- 
ing in thanksgiving for this great 
favor received through prayers to 
» Brother Meinrad. Prayer wins all. 
E.M., Wisconsin. 


The Servant of God, Brother 
Meinrad Eugster, O.S.B., was a 
member of Maria Einsiedeln Abbey 
in Switzerland. There he died in 


1925 highly respected by his con- 


freres for his virtuous life. His 
cause for beatification has been in- 
troduced at Rome, and THE GRAIL is 
the chosen organ for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. A picture of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canon- 
ization may be procured by sending 
a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope to the Rev. Austin Caldwell, 
O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions prayed for, please send 
them in to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana, before the 15th of the 
month. A Novena of Masses will be 
offered each month for the glorifica- 
tion and canonization of Brother 
Meinrad and for all the intentions 
sent in. 


In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


‘for favor received. 


Please offer a Holy Mass for the 
advancement of the cause of Brother 
Meinrad’s canonization in thanks- 
giving. C.S., Il. 

I wish to express my heartfelt 
thanks to Brother Meinrad for many 
favors received. My prayers were 
answered. I am very thankful. 

Mrs. W.B., Texas. 

Enclosed please find a small dona- 
tion in thanksgiving for a very 
special favor received through the 
intercession of Brother Meinrad. He 
certainly helps us over a lot of hard- 
ships. L.S., Indiana. 

Enclosed find five dollars to fur- 
ther the cause of Brother Meinrad. 
He has granted me five favors for 
which I promised Masses and publi- 
cation. Mrs. G.H., Oregon. 

Through the _ intercession of 
Brother Meinrad a favor I asked 
was granted. I promised publica- 
tion. P.S., Indiana. 

Enclosed please find five dollars 
I promised this 
offering for the glorification and 
canonization of Brother Meinrad. 
My prayers were answered. 

Mrs. F.E.K., New York. 

Enclosed find two dollars which I 
promised to give in honor of Brother 
Meinrad for a favor received, the re- 
covery of a sister of mine. 

Mrs. H.R., Kansas. 

I have received many favors from 
Brother Meinrad. My son was 
about to lose his contract in his 
business. I prayed to Brother Mein- 
rad and everything was all right. 

L.J.J., Indiana. 

Enclosed is one dollar in thanks- 
giving for a great favor granted to 
me after praying to Brother Mein- 
rad. A.M.E., New York. 

I promised to have it published if 
my husband got well of a bad heart 
attack. He is very much better and 
is back at work. M.I., Pa. 

Please accept this. offering in 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad. I 
had severe headaches. I prayed to 
him to help me. Mrs. D.J.C., Ind. 

Enclosed please find an offering in 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad. 
My husband was sick and had to be 
taken to the hospital. After praying 
to Brother Meinrad he is much im- 
proved. M.J., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch cl 
St. John Abbey 
Codlegevilie, sinn. 


ANNOUNCING 


310 National Pilgrimage to Fatima 
alse Rome and Lourdes 


Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis is sponsoring the III 
National Pilgrimage to Fatima for the anniversary of May 13, 1950. 


His Excellency, Bishop Charles H. Helmsing, Auxiliary Bishop 
of St. Louis, will lead this pilgrimage. Reverend Meinrad Hoffman, 
O. S. B. of St. Meinrad’s Abbey will be spiritual director. 


Travel arrangements will be taken care of by The International 
Catholic Travel Service of LANSEAIR. 


Those who go by sea will leave April 28 and return to New 
York on June 6th. Tourist Class $965.00. Cabin Class $1095.00. 
First Class $1380.00. 


Those who go by air will leave New York on April 30th and re- 
turn on June Ist. $1265.00. 


Besides FATIMA, pilgrims will visit shrines in France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy. 


For more detailed information and for special folder, write to: 


THE GRAIL Office 
Fatima Pilgrimage 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 





INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRAVEL SERVICE has 
made arrangements for other HOLY YEAR PILGRIMAGES. 
Inquire now from THE GRAIL Office. 





Now Available 
STATUE OF OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


This statue is American-made after a popular 
Portuguese model of Our Lady of Fatima. From 
the base to the top of the head it is 114 inches. It 
is hand colored in pastel tints, or may be had in 
white and gold. Specify which you prefer. Price 
$4.00 each. Order from:- 


THE GRAIL Office 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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